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THE KEY. 
A Moorish Romance. 


‘¢ On the east coast, towards Tunis, the Moors still preserve the keys of their 
ancestors’ houses in Spain; to which country they still express the hopes of one 
day returning, and again planting the crescent on the ancient walls of the 
Alhambra.’’—Scortt’s TRavets In Morocco anp ALGIERS. 


‘‘ Is Spain cloyen in such a manner as to want closing ?””—Sanono Panza. 


Tue Moor leans on his cushion, 
With the pipe between his lips ; 
And still at frequent intervals 
The sweet sherbét he sips ; 
But, spite of lulling vapour 
And the sober cooling cup, 

The spirit of the swarthy Moor 
Is fiercely kindling up ! 


One hand is on his pistol, 

On its ornamented stock, 

While his finger feels the trigger 

And is busy with the lock— 
MARCH.—NO, III. VOL. I. Q 
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The other seeks his ataghan, 

And clasps its jewell’d hilt— 

Oh! much of gore in days of yore 
That crooked blade has spilt ! 


His brows are knit, his eyes of jet 

In vivid blackness roll, 

And gleam with fatal flashes 

Like the fire-damp of the coal ; 

His jaws are set, and through his teeth 
, He draws a savage breath, 
| As if about to raise the shout 
Of Victory or Death! 


For why? the last Zebeck that came 
And moor’d within the Mole, 

Such tidings unto Tunis brought 

As stir his very soul— 

The cruel jar of civil war, 

The sad and stormy reign, 

That blackens like a thundercloud 
The sunny land of Spain! 


ese Sra aaa 


No strife of glorious Chivalry, 

For honour’s gain or loss, 

Nor yet that ancient rivalry, 

The Crescent with the Cross. 

No charge of gallant Paladins 

On Moslems stern and stanch ; 

But Christians shedding Christian blood 
Beneath the olive’s branch ! 


rae ee aes 


SRR epee Se 


A war of horrid parricide, 

And brother killing brother ; 

Yea, like to ‘“‘ dogs and sons of dogs” 
| That worry one another. 

| But let them bite and tear and fight, ° 
The more the Kaffers slay, 7 
The sooner Hagar’s swarming sons 
Shall make the land a prey ! 








THE KEY. 


The sooner shall the Moor behold 
Th’ Alhambra’s pile again ; 

And those who pin’d in Barbary 
Shall shout for joy in Spain— 

The sooner shall the Crescent wave 
On dear Granada’s walls ; 

And proud Mohammed Ali sit 
Within his father’s halls ! 


‘* Alla-il-alla!”’ tiger-like 

Up springs the swarthy Moor, 
And, with a wide and hasty stride, 
Steps o’er the marble floor ; 
Across the hall, till from the wall, 
Where such quaint patterns be, 
With eager hand he snatches down 
An old and massive Key! 


A massive Key of curious shape, 
And dark with dirt and rust, 

And well three weary centuries 
The metal might encrust! 

For since the King Boabdil fell 
Before the native stock, 

That ancient Key, so quaint to see, 
Hath never been in lock. 


Brought over by the Saracens 
Who fled across the main, 

A token of the secret hope 
Of going back again ; 


From race to race, from hand to hand, 


From house to house it pass’d ; 
O will it ever, ever ope 
The Palace gate at last ? 


Three hundred years and fifty-two 
On post and wall it hung— 

Three hundred years and fifty-two 
A dream to old and young ; 
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But now a brighter destiny 

The Prophet’s will accords : 

The time is come to scour the rust, 
And lubricate the wards. 


For should the Moor with sword and lance 
At Algesiras land, 

Where is the bold Bernardo now 

Their progress to withstand ? 

To Burgos should the Moslem come, 
Where is the noble Cid 

Five royal crowns to topple down 

As gallant Diaz did? 


Hath Xeres any Pounder now, 
When other weapons fail, 

With club to thrash invaders rash, 
Like barley with a flail? 

Hath Seville any Perez still, 

To lay his clusters low, 

And ride with seven turbans green 
Around his saddle-bow ? 


No! never more shall Europe see 

Such Heroes brave and bold, 

Such Valour, Faith, and Loyalty, 

As used to shine of old! 

No longer to one battle cry 

United Spaniards run, 

And with their thronging spears uphold 
The Virgin and her Son! 


From Cadiz Bay to rough Biscay 
Internal discord dwells, 
And Barcelona bears the scars 


Of Spanish shot and shells. 

The fleets decline, the merchants pine 
For want of foreign trade ; 

And gold is scant; and Alicante 

Is seal’d by strict blockade ! 








THE KEY. 


The loyal fly, and Valour falls, 

Oppos’d by court intrigue ; 

But treachery and traitors thrive, 
Upheld by foreign league ; 

While factions seeking private ends 

By turns usurping reign— 

Well may the dreaming, scheming Moor 
Exulting point to Spain! 


Well may he cleanse the rusty Key 
With Afric sand and oil, 

And hope an Andalusian home 

Shall recompense the toil! 

Well may he swear the Moorish spear 
Through wild Castile shall sweep, 
And where the Catalonian sowed 

The Saracen shall reap! 


Well may he vow to spurn the Cross 
Beneath the Arab hoof, 

And plant the Crescent yet again 

Above th’ Alhambra’s roof— 

When those from whom St. Jago’s name 
In chorus once arose, 

Are shouting Faction’s battle-cries, 

And Spain forgets to “Close!” 


Well may he swear his ataghan 

Shall rout the traitor swarm, 

And carve them into Arabesques 

That show no human form— 

The blame be theirs whose bloody feuds 
Invite the savage Moor, 

And tempt him with the ancient Key 
To seek the ancient door! 
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THE MASONIC SECRET. 


An LExtrabagansa. 


CHAPTER I. 


It shall all out ! 

“If it does, I'll be chisell’d!” eries a burly Mason, flourishing the 
very tool that gave rise to the verb.” 

“Stop his mouth with mortar !”’ shouts a fellow of the association, 
called Free, perhaps from being associated with free-stone. 

“‘ Sew it up, like a ferret’s,” squeaks a Cross-Legged Knight,—in 
common parlance a Tailor. 

‘* Pitch into him, like bricks,” roars an Apprentice, of the ancient 
Babylonian order of Builders. 

‘‘ Give him a clod with your hod,” bellows an Irish Labourer in the 
Lodge of Harmony. 

« Pitch him off the Mysterious Ladder!” puts in a member of the 
same masonry, renowned for making wooden-tombstones. 

‘ Throw the lime in his eyes!” 

« Brain him with the mallet!” 

‘‘ Stab him with the compasses !” 

‘‘ Square at him!” 

“ Level him !”’ 

‘Dig into him with the trowel!” 

‘“‘ Lay a first stone on him,” suggests a noble Grand Master, who has 
officiated at such a ceremony, and is as proud by the way of laying the 
stone—as if he had hatched the building. 

‘Split him!” ejaculates a Grand Warden—of course a repeal one. 

« Bite him!” growls a Purple Badger. 

‘Worry him !”’ snarls a Blue ditto. 

“ Let’s strangle him with our apron, strings——” 

“Or give him the sledge-hammer!” puts in a Master Tyler, a 
descendant, of course, of the famous Wat. 

«« Over the bridge with him ’* cries a Grand Arch. 

‘‘ Into my barge!” shouts a Master of the Craft. 

«‘ Hit him in the Temple!”’ says a Brother in Solomon’s spectacles. 

‘‘ Hang him!” screams one of the ‘“ Mystic Tie.” 

‘“‘ Peek out his eyes—and reep up his sanguinary poitrine!’”’ mutters a 
foreign member of the Eagle and Pelican. 

“ Whip him with the Rod of Moses!’ recommends a Jewish con- 
vertite. 

“ Na, na; wi the Triple Taws/”’ whispers a masonic Scotchman. 
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« Stone him! stone him!” shrieks a member of the Lodge of St. 
Stephen. 
“ Pitch him down the ‘ Winding Staircase’ Fi 





“« And out of the House of Humanity beyond its Porch and Piflars !” 

"2 Beyond the Pales of Society.” 

And its ‘Geometrical Gate,” says the masonic keeper of that 

Lodge, commonly called the Porter’s.” 
_ © Kick him! Stick hint! Bother him! Smother him! Hit him! Split 
him! Throttle him! Bottle him! Pound him! Confound him! Drat 
him! Goat him! Floor him! Score him! Scrag him! Gag him! 
Thrash him! Smash him! Walk into him! Run him through!’— 
That’s plain English at any rate. | 

“ Gouge him! Tar and feather him! Lynch him! Bark him! 
Mark him! Chaw him up! Be worse than a bear to him, and lick 
him into no shape at all!’”—That’s American ! 

‘“* Boke his bipe down his windbipe !””—That’s German. 

‘«« Break him on one wheel! Blow his head off at one blow! A la 
lanterne !”,—That’s French. ‘‘ Let him look through the little window 
of Saint Guillotine.” 

“* Knout him !”—That’s Russian. | 

‘“* Cow-hide him; and let the flies blow his wounds!’ — That’s 
Brazilian. 

“ Shackle him; tackle him; barrel him up, and overboard with 
him !”—That’s Portuguese. 

«* Rack him! Thumb-screw him !’”—That’s Spanish. 

‘* Put him into the iron boots.”—That’s Scotch. 

‘ Poison him by instalments !”—That’s Italian. 

‘¢ Kill him entirely ; and twice over !”—That’s Irish, of course. 

** Cut off his eyelids—boil him in oil—broil him on a gridiron— 
crucify him head downwards—drench him with melted lead—blow him 
away from a gun—starve him—roll him in a hogshead of cutlery—flay 
him alive—roast him at a slow fire—tear him in pieces by wild horses— 
give him a bed of steel—impale him—scalp hitm—bastinado him—cold 
press him—flog him—picket him—put him into solitary confinement— 
send him to the tread-mill—tie a tight-rope round his forehead—bake 
him in a brazen bull—throw him into a vault with adders and scorpions 
—cast him into the lion’s den—bury him alive—keelhaul him—make 
him walk the plank!” 

[Merciful Heaven! How many personal inconveniences and bodily 
discomforts have human creatures invented for each other? What 
bitter draughts and cruel operations, as a set-off against the charitable 
prescriptions and benevolent inflictions of medicine and surgery !] 

“ Choke him! Break his jaw! ‘Tear his tongue out with pincers! 
Silence him with the poker! Stop his mouth with the table-cloth ! 
Gag him with a red-hot respirator !”’ 

“ Build him up in a wall !”—That should be the voice of a Mason, at 
any rate. 

But no matter; the Bag is my own, if the Cat isn’t. I was’ never 
.sworn to secrecy; and so out it shall come, whoever gets clawed! 
for it! 
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CHAPTER II. 


‘‘Mercy on us!” ejaculates Fear, his lank locks stiffening into a 
hair-brush, or more like a hearth-broom, his knees knocking together, 
his jaws clattering like castanets, and shattering every word into broken 
English. ‘‘ Would you really dare to disclose the Free-Mason’s secret ? 
Consider what an ancient body they are—as old as Adam and Eve—at 
least, when they wore aprons. And then such architects! some say 
they built the Pyramids, and Stonehenge, let alone Solomon’s Temple.” 

‘* Yes, as much as Mr. Pecksniff did!” | 

‘‘Hush! pray hush; walls have ears, you know. For my part, if 
there’s any men I’m afraid of, it’s the Free-Masons. They certainly 
do know more than other people. For instance, there’s the toad in a 
hole—” 

‘“‘ What, the batter-pudding ? ” 

‘‘No; but a toad in the very middle of a block of stone or marble, 
where he has been for a thousand years, and as brisk as ever. How he 
got there, or lived so long without food, nobody knows, unless it’s 
the Masons. Some think it’s their Secret.” 

‘Then I should like to know it, for it’s the cheapest style of boarding 
and lodging in the world.”’ 

‘‘Hush! don’t joke. There’s perhaps a Brother listening. Who 
knows? They’re very mysterious. Let’s whisper. Did you ever read 
of the Secret Assassins and the Vehme Gericht ?”’ 

‘*Yes, in ‘ Anne of Gierstein.’ ”’ 

‘‘Humph! then you know what I mean. Come closer; still closer. 
There was a man, I’ve heard—an American—who blabbed the Secret, 
and was never seen or heard of afterwards. Never!” 

‘‘ But that story was denied.” 

“Well, it may have been, but I believe it. At any rate, if they 
don’t take one’s life’s they can save or spare it. There was a story in 
the last ‘ Freemason’s Quarterly Review ’—stop, here it is :— 


“* Many have, probably, heard of the French officer in the battle of Water- 
loo, who was so badly wounded that he was unable to keep up with his 
regiment; and in that situation was discovered by a Scotch Highlander of 
the British army; who, with his blood-stained weapon drawn, his teeth 
clenched, and his eyes flashing fire, put spurs to his horse, and galloped up 
to dispatch him; but just as he was on the point of striking the fatal blow, 
the officer gave a Masonic sign of distress—it was well understood by the 
Scotsman, whose giant arm was immediately unnerved ; love and sympath 
were depicted in his countenance; and, as he turned his horse to ride off, 
was heard to say, ‘The Lord bless and protect thee, my Brother !’ ” 


«There, what do you think of it ?” : 

‘« Why, I think there was something very inconsistent in the affair ; 
that the two professions are quite incompatible with each other. A 
Mason-Soldier is as great an anomaly as a Fighting Quaker; nay, of 
the two, the ‘ brain-spattering, windpipe-slitting art’ must become a 
Brother even less than a Friend. And, besides, it is too like ‘ Exclusive 
Dealing.’ As a lover of fair play, I cannot admire the bestowing the 
mercy and benediction on one head, and the curse and the sabre on an- 
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other ; for, of course, the next poor Frenchman who could not give the 
sign was carved into Scotch collops.” 

‘*¢ Hush—hush—pray speak lower. I’m all of a tremble.” 

‘* Pshaw! let the whole world hear me. I say, a Mason ought not to 
be in such a scene at all. I think I see him with his teeth clenched— 
his eyes flashing fire—hewing—slashing—stabbing—running a poor 
fellow Christian clean through the body with a ‘ There! Take that, 
from a Brother of the Lodge of Benevolence!’ ”’ 

‘“« Pray—pray—not so loud.” 

‘* Nonsense !—let me finish my picture. Down goes the Frenchman of 
course—a victim to Universal Philanthropy. But he is not quite dead— 
he breathes—he moves—he groans, kicks, and writhes in agony, making 
a hundred natural signs of distress, if not the masonic one—when for- 
tunately he is perceived by one. of an order devoted to works of mercy— 
a Sister of Charity—who hastens to his relief—but no—by Jove! she 
finishes him !” 

“ What! kills him !” 

‘‘ Yes—and why not? Where a Brother of Benevolence thrusts his 
sword, a Sister of Charity may surely poke her scissors.” 


, CHAPTER III. 

But the Secret! 

“ The Secret—the Secret!” cry a thousand daughters of Eve, not 
degenerated from their great first parent in the article of curiosity. 

“The Secret!” shout five hundred Paul Prys, quite as inquisitive 
as if they wore petticoats, and went mystery-hunting in bonnets and 
pattens. 

“« The Secret—the Secret—the Secret!” scream ten thousand of both 
sexes, who as boys and girls in their provincial towns have trotted till 
dog-tired after the masonic processions—not more delighted with the 
music, the banners, the scarves, and aprons, and the glittering emblems 
of the craft, than astounded by the stupendous dignity of Mr. Gubbins, 
and the supernatural solemnity of young Griggs. Well do I remember 
wearing out a pair of my own little shoes with tagging after the Stoke 
Pogis Lodge of Ancient Druids, every man of them looking at the least 
a conjuror, and the Grand Master like a very King Solomon! No 
wonder Widow Drury called on him the very next morning to beg him 
to unbewitch her red cow—and to find out, by his Bible and compasses, 
who had stolen her black pig! ‘‘ Ize warrant,” said she, ‘‘ he knows 
more secrets than one!” 

«« Yes, yes, the Secret—the Secret!” bellows out the whole herd of 
the curious—‘ that’s what we want!”’ 

No doubt. And so did Mrs. Stringer when she drove her husband, 
by her curiosity, into the other world. In vain the poor man pleaded 
his oath to his lodge, that he dared not divulge the mysterious formula 
under the most awful penalties, that he might drop stone dead at her 
feet, or at the least be struck deaf and dumb; that he should be burked, 
kidnapped, poisoned. In vain he told her a hundred stories, true or 
invented, of blabbing Masons who had been stabbed, shot, drowned, or 
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whisked away from the face of the earth, as if by evil spirits. The pér- 
verse inquisitiveness of the woman pertinaciously msisted on the reveld- 
tion; sometimés by coaxing, sometimes by threats, and, dbove all; by 
mterminable curtain lectures on mutual confidence in the married state. 
She even helped him to get into his cups, in the hope that he might 
babble out the mystery in his tipsy loquacity. Worst of all, she set all 
her she-gossips on him, all giving tongue to the same text—the abomin- 
abl eness of reserve towards the wife of his bosom. In short, the poor 
fellow became weary of his life; so weary, indeed, that one morning he 
was discovered hangmg from a beam in the garret, with the following 
bitter billet pmned to his bosom. 


‘Mrs. S.—I am gone to learn the GREAT SECRET ; 
You shall know it when. I come back. 
“5. 4." 


‘‘Ah! the Secret! the Secret!” That unlucky word has revived 
all the old hubbub ; the female voices screaming high above the rést of 
the chorus. I verily believe that when Pandora pryed into the fatal Box 
she thought it contained the mystic paraphernalia of the craft; that when 
Fatima determined to inspect the forbidden Chamber, she fancied that it 
was a Masonic Lodge. Nay, I verily believe the fair creatures long to 
have a lodge or two of their own! 

‘«* And why not, sir?” exclaims a little brisk body, bustling up like an 
offended bantam, ‘‘ Why not, sir? Why shouldn’t there be she Masons 
as well as he ones, and particularly considering what masonry sets up 
for, namely, wisdom, strength, and beauty, in which last our sex has 
always been allowed to stand first? Sure am I we should look quite 
as well as the men do, in jewels, and sashes, and aprons, let alone 
personal charms. As to which I may say, without vanity, whether for 
face or figure, I’m quite as fit for a public procession as that regular 
Guy, old Griffis, with his red nose, and pot-belly, and spindle-shanks. 
Then.as to wisdom; to be sure that nincum, Mr. Boggles, is a fine 
model. of it ;—who knows his own mind one minuté, and don’t know it 
the next, any more than if it was a shabby acquaintance.” 

« And as regards strength, ma’am.’ 

“ Well, as regards strength, sir. There’s some wonien could knock 
down some men with a poker. There’s myself—supposing it was 
proper for females to be pugilistical—I shouldn’t mind fisticuffing little 
Snitch the tailor, and he’s a Mason, in a roped ring. I did have a 
scuffle once with a man when I was the Bear, and I’ve had two or three 
since I’ve been the Dragon.” 

« A masonic sign, I presume, ma'am.” ' 

“ No—a ninn. Talking of signs, I’ve talked on my fingers by the 
hour together, to the deaf and dumb boy at our next door. So, if 
that’s masonry, I’m fit for it already. But any one can make signs. 
Even the little blaggard boys that take sights, as they call it, just.as if 
they was blowing a flageolet with their noses, and playing on it with: 
their fingers, only they’ve no flageolet.”’ 

“« Little ‘ Sons of Harmony,’ perhaps.” 
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. ‘No, sir; little- sons of the parish. As to signs and signals, I’d 
back old Jack Duff, at the telegrafts, agin the best Mason as stands in ~ 
shoe leather. And what’s more to the pint, when old Jack’s laid up, 
his wife telegrafts for him—and as well as he can—let alone she once 
put up the high-water flag instead of the low one, and by which the 
Lovely Nancy struck the bar, and got knocked to pieces. The more 
fool she for striking first!” 

“« Very true, ma'am.” 

‘* Howsomever, as I said afore, why shouldn’t women be Masons as 
well as the male sex, who, for all their fuss about Brotherhood and 
Benevolence, are not a bit fonder of mankind than we are?” 

‘* That, ma’am, is undeniable.” 

‘‘ To be sure we mayn’t be quite such dabs at chisselling and levelling 
as the regular Operatives: but we could get through it allegollically as 
well as the best of them: for they do say, that except laying a first 
stone now and then, it’s only playing at Bilding and Arketecter, after all, 
and their trowels have as little to do with mortermg as my own fish- 
slice.” 

‘“* Certainly, ma’am. But some of the Masonic orders are Military 
ones—the Knight Templars, for instance.” 

‘* Ah! them’s another thing. And to go fighting and skrimmaging 
abroad with Turks and Tartars is, to be sure, rather out of Woman’s 
provinces. Not to name the Encampments, and which is hardly fit for. 
females, except the gipsy ones that are accustomed to living in tents.” 

“‘ Of course, ma’am. I will ask only one more question, and pray 
excuse it; but the fair are popularly supposed to be rather accessible to- 
curiosity. Do you really think, then, that a lady could preserve the 
Masonic Secret ?” 

‘“* The Secret! the Secret!’ the old chorus strikes up, only with twice 
as strong a company as before: for all the young ladies’ schools in 
London have chimed in: and there is no such Secret-monger in the 
world as your Miss in her teens. They must be pacified somehow. 

** My dear ladies F 

“« The Secret! the Secret.!”’ 

“« My dear gentlemen 

‘« The Secret !” 

‘“‘ My dear ladies and gentlemen, only one word. How do you know 
there is any Secret at all?” 








CHAPTER IV. 


Now I think of it, there was once a female who contrived to be pre- 
sent at a Masonic Meeting. 

“To be sure there was!” exclaims the little bustling body of the 
Dragon, “‘ for it was me,. myself!” 

“ You,. ma’am ?” : | 

“ Yes, me, sir. And: the way were this. There was an execution 
put in at the White Horse, which, in consequence, couldn’t be 
convivial’; and as Masons likes to lay a good foundation, the warden 
applies to the Dragon, for hospitality, and engages my great club-room. 
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There was to be grand doings, and especially initiating of new members; 
and thinks I, if I don’t initiate myself at the same time, I’m no woman. 
So I takes out the shelves in the club-room closet, which, by good luck, 
would just hold my low easy cheer, in which I could sit comfortable, 


with my eye flush with the keyhole. First taking a glass of cordial to. 


steady my nerves, having such a Mellow Drammer, as I may say, agoin 


to be acted afore me. For they do say there’s awful ceremonies at the- 


binding of fresh Apprentices, and what with brandishing red hot pokers, 
and flashing naked swords overhead, a Mason, after being ’nitiated, 
needn’t fear nothin’ for the rest of his life. Well, there I am all snug, but 
uncommon tedious, for the Grand Lodge of Fidelity was anything but 
true to their time. However, at long and at last in they come, Grand 
Masters, Deputy Grands, Past-Masters, Wardens, Tylers, and all the rest 
of them. Old Griffis, with his red nose and spindle-shanks at their head ! 
I don’t mind saying I felt a sort of misgiving come over me, and a wish 
to be settin anywhere else, partickly with the cramp in both legs, and 
not daring to call out; for in course I should have been murdered on the 
spot for prying into their mysteries. But it were too late to alter, so 
there I was with my two poor calves tying themselves up in double 
knots ; besides, almost bustin with supprest hiccups. Not that I should 
have minded my sufferings a pin, provided I could have indulged my 
curiosity ; but what with pain, and fright, and nervous noises, in my 
ears, I was as deaf as a post.” 

‘Why, then, you heard nothing at all ?” 

“Not a syllable. Only a sort of mumbling, and a whiz, whiz, whiz- 
zing like a mill full of spinning jennies in my own head.” 

“But you could see, ma’am ?” 


‘Yes, a bit of the back of a brown coat, for Brother Somebody had 


plumped himself down right afore the keyhole—and that’s all as I know 
of the Freemason’s Secret !”’ 


CHAPTER V. 


‘“‘The Secret! _The Secret! The Secret!” 

The uproar is greater than ever! That last disappointment—from 
the closet of the Dragon, has turned Curiosity and her vast brood into 
mere savages, fierce as Furies, ravenous as famished wolves, and so 


fearless, that were there a Tiger in the bag instead of a Cat, they would. 


ask for it to be let out! 

If I could only sell the thing in shares I should make my fortune. 
Already an official gentleman, who for obvious reasons must remain 
nameless, has bribed me, in a whisper, with the offer of a round sum 
of the public ‘‘ Service Money,” called Secret. \ 

“The Secret! TheSecret! The Se—se—secret !”’ 

Oh, those dreadful gossips! those terrible School Girls. Hark to 
Prospect House! ‘‘ Do tell us, do, do, do, do, do, there’s a love, there’s 
a duck, there’s a darling, there’s a dear creature ; only the first syllable, 
only the first letter. Make a riddle of it, and let us guess it !” 

What a strange yet fearful sight! A hundred thousand at the least 
of men and women, boys and girls, all agape, as if they were listening 
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with their mouths; and five thousand deaf people, with their tubes, 
cornets, and trumpets, fighting, pushing, and elbowing like mad things 
to get in front. 

, And all this striving to hear a word, a single word, not so long by an 
inch as ‘“ Honorificabilitudinitatibus,” a word, possibly, of only two syl- 
lables, perhaps only of one, and, maybe, not even that ! 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘‘ And do you mean to say, sir,’—bellows a burly, pompous personage, 
with the very tone and manner of an oracle in his own circle—one of 
those human omnibuses that are invariably ‘‘ All right’ by their own 
proclamation, whether full or empty, fast or slow, going up the road, or 
breaking down in it—‘‘ do you really mean to say that the Freemasons 
have no Secret, sir—no private signs, sir—no symbolical rites, sir—no 
symbolical ceremonies, sir—of the highest significance ?”’ 

‘By no means. On the contrary, I propose, according to my 
promise in the first chapter, to tell all I know on the subject; and 
to that end am about to detail what I personally witnessed last 
Christmas.” 

“‘ Very good, sir” —replies the Great Infallible, with that complacent 
air with which he bestows such patronage on a modest opinion when 
it coincides with his own—‘‘ Very good, sir—go on, sir.” 

‘“‘ I shall premise, then, that the performance in question took place at 
a House about six miles from London.” 

« Ah—a Provincial Lodge — Well, sir—and the ceremony was a 
mystery to you, of course ?” 

“ Quite. A perfect riddle.” 

‘‘ No doubt—as it must be, sir, to the uninitiated.” 

‘““Q! completely. However, as I said before, the meeting took place 
in the country—in a large room, handsomely decorated, and profusely 
lighted up A 

“ Stop, sir! Did you observe any Candlesticks ?” 

** Yes—several very massive ones, and apparently of silver.” 

“ I thought so—very good. And some of the company wore purple 
scarves, and some had blue ones—and some were decorated with 
jewels ?” 

‘* Certainly—and feathers.” 

‘* No doubt, sir—and now for the ceremonies. What came first, 
sir?” 

‘* A tall gentleman—in a cap and feathers, and a mantle; followed by 
several companions.” 

‘« Companions ?—well, sir—what next ?” 

‘ The tall gentleman knelt down, very humbly, before another gen- 
tleman, — I should say from his accent and physiognomy, a North 
Briton.” 

‘“‘ Not a doubt of it. They’re reviving the Order of Chivalry in 
Edinborough. Pray how was he dressed, sir?” 

“‘ | hardly remember, except that he looked much like a gentleman 
going to a masquerade.” 
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«* Any sword, sir ?”’ 

“« Yes, naked, in his right hand. He flourished it a great deal about 
the head of the kneeling gentleman, till I thought he was going to kill 
him, but, instead of decapitating him, he only gave him a smart blow 
with the flat of the blade on the shoulder.” 

‘“* Precisely. I knew it.” 

“« After that the tall gentleman got up, and one of his companions 
fixed a pair of riding spurs on his heels.”’ 

“« T said so;—a Knight Templar.” 

‘* The tall gentleman in the cap and feathers and mantle then retired 
with his companions, escorting the gentleman with the drawn sword, 
with as great ceremony as if he had been a Prince of Blood Royal.” 

‘“* And so some of them were in old times. Go on, sir.” 

‘* After a few minutes the Scotch gentleman came in again, but in a 
different costume—a robe more like a figured dressing-gown, with a fur 
cape over his shoulders, and a gold chain over the cape. The tall man 
walked before him with a long sword, but sheathed; and a shorter man 
walked behind, with something like a mace. There was a great deal of 
bowing and ceremony, and then the Scotch gentleman in the robes 
seated himself, like a judge, in a large elbow chair. I suppose at least 
that he represented some kind of judge, for several persons were brought 
before him on some charge which, being rather deaf, I could nef hear.” 

‘‘ For a breach of discipline, sir; something against the Rules of the 
Order.” 

‘* Perhaps so. However, by degrees, the whole party began to 
wrangle, and got to high words.” 

«« What about, sir—what about ?” 

‘* Heaven knows! for they all talked together, and made such a noise, 
that at last, by order of the great man in the chair, whatever he was, 
the whole of the disputants were put under arrest and forced out of the 
presence.” 

“Yes! there has been some schism in the Chapters ;—but surely 
they would not expose themselves so before a stranger! Then you don’t 
know, sir, what the quarrel was about, sir ?” 

‘« Not in the least. I only heard the gentleman in the robe, and fur 
tippet, and gold collar wn 

«« The Grand Master, sir.” 

‘¢ Well, I only heard him invite the rest of the gentlemen to some 
Banquet or Festival.” 

‘«« Where, sir—where ?”’ 

‘I presume at the Provisional Priory. And then the chairman de- 
parted, with the same state and ceremony as at his entrance.” 

‘* And that was the end, sir ?” ; 

‘By no means. After a little while the Scotch gentleman——” 

“ The Knight, sir—the Knight Templar!’ 

“« Well, the Knight Templar, or whatever he was, returned ; but with 
a white eap on his head, and in a long white garment, like a night- 

own.” 
ee A surplice, sir—a surplice. First, a Knight and then a Priest, to 
represent the Church Militant.” ' 
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“I do not know, sir, whether he was a clergyman or not. At leasthe 
_ did not preach: though he knelt down and seemed to say his prayers, 
after which he snuffed all the candles in the room, and then lay down on 
the floor, with only a cushion under his head, and apparently went to 
sleep.” 

‘“‘ Like a Crusader in Palestine.—Good! capital! very symbolical, 
indeed! Very!—Well, sir, the Knight went to sleep ?” 

‘Or, at least, made believe; and snored louder than any gentle- 
man I ever heard. But he had hardly slumbered five minutes, when 
the door suddenly burst open, and in rushed a dozen men, dressed 
up like savages, and with their faces blacked, as if to represent 
devils.” | 

‘“* Moors, sir, Moors!—Excellent !—An irruption of the Saracens!” 

‘« Why, they certainly looked more like Pagans than Christians; and 
more like wild Indians, or hobgoblins, than either. And then to see 
how they danced round the sleeping man ; brandishing shovels, tongs, 
pokers, swords, guns, clubs, bows and arrows, and all sorts of strange 
weapons; whilst one of the figures straddled across the poor gentleman 
on the floor, and finally sat down on his body, compressing his chest 
and stomach till he groaned again!” 

“ Beautiful! famous! And now, sir, having been present—lord 
knows how—at a Grand Conclave of the Knight Templars, will you 
presume, sir—to say, sir—that Free Masonry has no Secrets, sir—no 
significant rites, sir—no signs, sir—no symbols, no mystical word, sir ?” 

“‘ Excuse me. All I mean to say is, that, in my decided opinion, the 
Ceremony just described was only—” 

«« What, sir; pray what ?” 

‘An Actep Cuarapg, sir; and that the Grand Secret, the mystical 
word, expressed by symbols, was simply Knight-May’r !” 


EPIGRAM. 


ON A PICTURE (407) IN THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


Sir, let me just your tasteful eye enveigle 

To yonder Painting, of the Madman Eagle. 
Which, that by Poole? ‘Excuse me, sir, I beg, 
I really have no wish to catch ‘‘The Plague.” 


BEEN Tn trl 
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ANECDOTE OF HER PRESENT MAJESTY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ REAL RANDOM RECORDS. * 


Kine George the Fourth, the uncle of the reigning sovereign, Queen 
Victoria, is very well known to have held-strong opinions on the subject 
of Catholic Emancipation. I forget on which side, but he could not 
bear O’Connell; and when Kemble the Poet wrote a Poem called 
*“Q’Connell’s Child,” his Majesty would not read it. Franklin was 
another of his aversions; I mean the man who drew down lightning 
with a kite, and went to the North Pole. But his favourite antipathy, 
or rather his royal Father’s, was Wilkie, the North Briton. He was 
supposed, if I remember rightly, to have a hand with Canning in 
the famous work called the ‘“ Anti-Something” against the French 
republican principles, which Burke attacked about the same time in 
Parliament in his celebrated speech, when he threw down the dagger, 
and said to Fox, ‘‘ There’s a knife and fork.” Canning, who afterwards 
became Prime Minister, was stolen in his youth by a gipsy, one Eliza- 
beth Squires, who was tried for it, and either acquitted or hung. It 
made a great noise at the time: which reminds me of Mother Brown- 
rigg, who starved her apprentices so cruelly that one of them, named 
Otway, choked himself in ravenously swallowing a penny roll. I think 
there was something written on it, called the ‘‘ Rolliad,” but am not 
sure. Swift was certainly writing on or about the time ; and his noto- 
rious ‘‘ Draper’s Letters,” in favour of shutting up early, were very popular 
with the shopmen of the metropolis. So were ‘“‘ Sinbad’s Voyages to 
Lilliput.” I forget what great people were shown up in it. But the rage 
was for the ‘‘ Beggar’s Opera,” the author of which was said to have 
made Rich, rich; and Gay, gay. Something runs in my head that he also 
wrote the ‘‘ Elegy in a Country Churchyard.” Perhaps it was Gray— 
or did Gray write the ‘“‘ Beggar’s Opera?”? One gets puzzled between 
such similar names. For example, one of my own favourite works is 
White’s or Wright’s ‘‘ History of Shelburne or Selburne,” I never can 
remember which. However, as I said before, King William the Fourth 
had his political prejudices, and who has not? Every bias, as some one 
says, has its bowl; probably Lord Shaftesbury in his Maxims, if it was 
Shaftesbury, and if they were maxims. My head is not what it was, nor 
will be on this side the grave—but so long as my memory serves me to 
recal an anecdote or two, however imperfectly, I must not complain. 

E. 


* See No. I., page 96. 




















RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS OF 
GIDEON SHADDOE, ESQ. 


No. 1. 


** We seem to have entered the world of dreams and witchery.’’—Favst. 


In these days of revived mesmerism, another, but milder form, of the 
same intellectual epidemic that raged among our ancestors in the shape 
of a confirmed belief in witchcraft and demonology in general, with 
all its attendant cruel persecutions and executions,—when men and 
women were tortured into confession of impossibilities, and were burnt 
‘‘ quick” for committing them,—it may not be uninteresting to look 
back at that dark period when witchfires blazed throughout the land, 
to mark their flickering, their gradual decline, their extinction, and the 
occasional half-successful attempt to produce their reappearance, though 
all the stirring brought forth no more than a feeble glimmer that sank 
before the dayspring of education and truth. | 

The mine of superstition that lies hid in the human heart, ready to be 
called into requisition by him who watches the favourable opportunity 
for applying the machinery of hopes and fears, is inexhaustible. The 
vein of imposture is not less rich, nor are there wanting 


‘¢ Eremits and friers, 
White, black, and gray, with all their trumpery,” 


eager to work both. 

How the keen and cunning Mersburgian * would chuckle to see the 
delusion again attempted, and its professors wrecked upon the rocks 
which he was sufficiently sharp-sighted to weather. In vain do we 
look in these days, notwithstanding the gullibility of John Bull, for a 
Monsieur d’Eslon making one hundred thousand pounds by fees from 
his patients; but who knows what effect might yet be produced by the 
magnetic tub and pianoforte ? 

“« What was the magnetic tub ?”’ 

The magnetic tub, madam, or daquet as it was termed by our lively 
neighbours in the last century, was a covered large round oaken vessel 
placed in the middle of the room, filled with pounded glass,. iron 
filings, and magnetised water in bottles, all arranged in symmetrical 
order. The cover was pierced with holes, through which issued polished 
iron rods of different lengths, bent and moveable. Around this mystic 
vase the patients were placed in rows, each holding one of the rods, 
which she or he—I like to be particular—applied to the part of the body 
supposed to be affected by disease. They were all tied together in a 
concatenation accordingly, by a cord which was passed round their 
bodies, and occasionally, to make the charm grow madder, they formed 


* Anton Mesmer “first saw the light,’’ as the biographers express it, at 
Mersburg, in Swabia, in the year 1734. 
MARCH.—NO. III. VOL. I. R 
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a second connexion by seizing each other’s thumbs: thus the adepts, 
literally, had the Parisian world in a string. Then the pianoforte, which 
stood in a corner, and had been highly charged with magnetism, was 
played, and, sometimes, vocally accompanied by a magnetised per- 
former, whilst the chief magnetiser stood with a polished iron rod in his 
hand conducting the whole @ Ja Jullien ;—a scene worthy of Gillray. * 

Animal magnetism, homceopathy, hydropathy, and dryopathy—for it 
seems that a worthy has started up who will not permit his patients to 
drink, substituting crusts for claret, like brother Peter—are not, how- 
ever, the only influences of the time; for, even in this matter-of-fact 
age, and amid this politico-ceconomical, utilitarian generation, ghosts are 
not laid, if we are to believe good and honest witnesses; nor am I of 
those who will deny that the apparitions have been seen. Some exam- 
ples will be hereinafter produced, and they who condescend to read 
these pages shall judge for themselves. 

In common with many others, I, Gideon Shaddoe, flatter myself that 
I have shaken off the trammels of superstition as completely as any 
unfeathered biped can; but as very different feelings marked my early 
years, some account of that portion of my life seems to be a necessary 
prologue. 

I was born, before the last century had run out, I am sorry to say, in 
one of the principal seaports of the west of England, and in a house 
where a Guinea captain had committed suicide. It was large, and had, 
originally, been two houses; but an opulent citizen had bought them 
both, and, defying the reputation of that part of the house where, to use 
the town clerk’s expression, the captain had entered an appearance after 
suddenly calling on his own trial as a felo-de-se et aliis, threw them into 
one, and lived in credit and comfort, as the principal apothecary of the 
place. But here, again, was room for people to. talk. There were dark 
hints of the visits of his apprentices to a neighbouring churchyard, and 
of a housemaid having been thrown into fits, of which she never properly 
got the better, from sweeping in her excess of cleanliness too far under 
one of their beds, and bringing out with the brush a ghastly human 
limb protruding from a bag—‘‘ nothing but an upper extremity,” as the 
trembling apprentice termed it in his defence. Our family succeeded 
the good apothecary; and I must confess that—in my wanderings down 
in the spacious cellars, and up in a garret which ran the whole length 
of the house, used for stowing away lumber, and called ‘“‘ The Herb- 
room,” from the use to which it had been applied by the former tenant— 
I have seen things looking as if they ought to be in the churchyard 


* His “ Metallic Tractors’’ will occur to most of our readers; but some of 
them may not remember Perkins’s instrument, for which he took out a patent, 
nor his publication on ‘‘'The Efficacy of Perkins’s Metallic Tractors in various 
Diseases of the Human Body and Animals ; exemplified’ by two hundred and fifty 
cases from the first literary characters in Europe and America, With a Preliminary 
Discourse in Refutation of the Objections made by Interest and Prejudice to the 
Metallic Tractors.” Bold words these last: but Dr, Falconer and Dr, Hay- 
garth, of Bath, settled the question ; for the former made tractors of wood, which 
exactly. resembled. the metallic tractors in appearance, and both the physicians 
operated with them on a number of patients in the Bath Hospital, producing the 
same effects, precisely, with the real and the fictitious instruments. 
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aforesaid, dangling in bottles dimmed with dust and smoke, that I 
shrank from examining, though then on the hunt for zoological and 
mineralogical specimens, which had been put out of the way there, 
to complete the series in my father’s collection: but I am anticipating. 

Among my first recollections is a dear old nurse, the widow of a 
Welsh master of a ship, whom we all loved, notwithstanding the doses 
which her duty occasionally compelled her to throw in. Even now I 
shudder at the vision of the castor oil warming in the well-polished 
silver pap-boat that reflected the nursery fire on a frosty morning in 
front of our cots. The miserable eyes of four of us, of whom I was 
the eldest, were fixed on that dread vessel as we all whined in concert 
at the sight, ignorant, as yet, which was to be the victim, till nurse 
would say in a provokingly cheerful tone, ‘‘Come, Master Gideon, you 
shall be the first horse of the team; you shall have the mayor’s powders 
to-day.’’ Loud were my lamentations, while the other three, ceasing 
theirs, sat up in their little beds, their eyes glistening through their 
tears, to see the execution. The reader shall be spared that, with its 
strugglings and overflowings, and mouth-and-chin scrapings by a dex- 
terous application of the edges of the spout of the boat aforesaid, so 
that not one fat yellow drop was lost to the patient. This vile potion 
was always administered under the above name, we being informed that 
we were a highly-favoured family, and that nobody in all the town, 
excepting the mayor’s children and ourselves, were permitted to take 
it. The warm oil was bad enough; but when sprinkled with the best 
muscovado, and forced down our throats as mayor’s powders, ‘twas too 
much. I could not swallow the medicine now if my life depended on 
the sickening glutinous draught. 

My health was none of the strongest, and my good nurse would 
lift me out of my cot when I was restless at night—informing me, 
however, that I was like the troubled sea—to rock me in her lap till 
I was lulled to sleep. Some five years had now passed over my curly 
head; and, upon these occasions, she and an under-nursemaid, also from 
the principality, would entertain each other with such ghost stories as I 
have never heard since. Both were evidently true believers ; and, all 
the time, I used to feign deep slumber, greedily devouring up their dis- 
course, till, one winter night, old. nurse told a story of such surpassing 
horror, in requital of a tolerably frightful one which her companion had 
just related, that pretty Peggy’s ruddy Welsh face became pale as death. 
She proceeded in her dreadful tale of seduction and murder; and just 
as she was describing, in solemn accents, the appearance of the slaugh- 
tered one in the wake of the murderer's ship, gliding stark and stiff 
in her shroud swiftly, but smoothly on, over the wild sea, which was 
_ calmed in her awful path, whilst all around the waves were lashed to 
their utmost rage amid the war of elements, and the lightning was seen 
through her form—old Martha happened to look down into my terror- 
opened eye, which was glaring full upon her. Instantly she broke off 
into a confusion of nursery songs about 


‘‘ Hubbabubbub, 
Three knaves in a tub, 
And the beggars are coming to town,”’ &e., &c., 
R 2 
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and I pretended to drop off to sleep again in the hope of hearing the 
end, which I never did.* 

After this, not entirely abandoning hope, I frequently affected restless- 
ness, and was as often taken up and nursed by the kind old woman— 
but no more ghost-stories. 


I had, however, learned, in the course of these stirring narratives, all 
about the Guinea captain’s death, and how a black man, with fiery eyes, 


* The other day I stumbled upon the following morsel in a curious collection 
of old ballads, penes me. The incidents are not unlike Old Martha’s story, as 
far as it went. ‘The Sailor’s Tragedy’”’ commences with an account of his 
beguiling ‘‘the female sex,’’ with the usual consequences to two, one of whom 
he made his wife :— 

| The other being left alone, 
Crying ‘‘ You false deluding man, 
By me you've done a wicked thing, 
Which public shame will on me bring.”’ 


Then to a silent shade she went, 
Her present shame for to prevent, 
And soon she finish’d up the strife, 
And cut her tender thread of life. 


She hung herself upon a tree ; 
Two men a hunting did her see: 
Her flesh by beastes was basely tore, 
Which made the young men weep full sore. 


Straight they went and cut her down, 
And in her breast a note was found ; 
This note was written out at large: 

‘* Bury me not, I do you charge. 


‘* But on the ground here let me lie, 
For every one that passes by, 
That they by me a warning take, 
And see what follows ere too late. 


‘* As he is false, I do protest 
That he on earth shall get no rest;” 
And it is said she plagu’d him so, 
That to the seas he’s fore’d to go. 


As he was on the mainmast high, 
A little boat he did espy ; 
In it there was a ghost so grim, 
That made him tremble every limb. 


Down to the deck the young man goes 
To the captain his mind to disclose: 
‘* Here is aspirit coming hence, 
O captain, stand in my defence!’’ 


Upon the deck the captain goes, 
Where soon he spy’d the fatal ghost : 
‘* Captain,” said she, “ you must, and can, 
With speed help me to such a man.” 


‘In St. Helen's this young man died, 
And in St. Helen’s is his body laid.”’ 
‘* Captain,”’ said she, ‘‘ do not say so, 
For he is in your ship below. 
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was beheld squatting on his coffin the night after he was screwed 
down, and how the captain was still visible occasionally, especially when 
ships in the African trade came into the port, in that house, the blood 
streaming from a ghastly wound in his throat, with a cat-o’-nine- 
tails and shackles in one hand, and a bow! of boiled horsebeans in the 
other; also, how, in one particular room in which none but the male 
part of the establishment would sleep, a dead man’s arm was to be seen, 
on the nights when the wind blew from the churchyard, projecting from 
the wall by the light of the corpse-candle which it clutched. 

‘‘ But, Mr. Shaddoe, you are hardly out of your cradle yet ; and are 
you about to drag us through your school and college days, and inflict 
upon us the history of your whole career ?” 

By no means, benevolent reader, I respect thee too much to make 
thee such a martyr; albeit some passages in my life might provoke a 
smile, whilst others, perchance, might raise a sigh. I have troubled 
thee with so much to show at how early an age superstitious notions 
were impressed on my mind. What I suffered in childhood, in boy- 
hood, ay, even in early manhood, from those impressions, none who 
have not undergone the same terrors can imagine. Do I blame the 
memory of my venerable nurse for making me their slave? No, dear 
old soul, much as my spirit was shaken, the thrillmg emotions arising 
from some of those horrors far outweighed the suffering. If a man of 
acute sensibilities and strong passions feels more deeply the pains of 
life than one who is gifted with less feeling, he enjoys its pleasures with 
a keener relish. He is not so happy, yet much happier. The youthful 
Johnson could hardly have felt the presence of the ghost in ‘“‘ Hamlet ” 
more forcibly than I did. I very much doubt whether the witches in. 
“Macbeth,” Ariel, Caliban, or Puck, ever touched him as they did me. 
Even Asmuth made my flesh creep. And how appallingly is the spirit 


** And if you stand in his defence, 
A mighty storm I will send hence, 
Will cause you and your men to weep, 
And leave you sleeping in the deep.”’ 


From the deck did the captain go, 
And brought this young man to his foe: 
On him she fixed her eyes so grim, 
Which made him tremble every limb. 


‘‘ It was well known I was a maid, 
When first by you I was betray’d ; 
I am a spirit come for you, 
You beguil’d me once, but I have you now.”’ 


For to preserve both ship and men, 
Into the boat they forced him ; 
The boat sunk in a flash of fire, 
Which made the sailor’s all admire. 


All you who know what to love belong, 
Now you have heard my mournful song, 
Be true to one whatever you mind, 

And don’t delude poor womankind. 


Such was the rhyme and reason that satisfied our ancestors. 
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of the-Royal Dane introduced: every thought, every word, every acces- 
sory in the short colloquy that precedes its appearance so wonderfully 


wrought up, creating an atmosphere fit for a being not of this world— 
and all without effort. 


‘‘ Tis now struck twelve, get thee to bed, Francisco. 

Fran. For this reliefe much thankes: ’Tis bitter cold, 
And I am sicke at heart. 

Barn. Have you had quiet guard ? 

Fran. Not a mouse stirring.” 

* * * 

‘* Barn. Last night of all, 
When yond same starre that’s westward from the pole 
Had made his course t’illume that part of heaven 
Where now it burnes, Marcellus and my selfe, 

The bell then beating one— 

Mar. Peace, breake thee off: 
Looke where it comes againe.”’ * 


* * 


At school I absolutely revelled in my dog’s-eared Virgil, when I was 
put on in the sixth book of the Aineid. Well do I remember my 
master— 


** I knew him well, and every truant knew ”’— 


who had found out my failing, and had borne with my stammering 
over the first of Horace’s Satires with more than a pedagogue’s patience, 
till I was first considerably basketed, and then regularly planted, 
exclaiming, ‘“ This will never do: try to construe that, you incorrigible 
little witchfinder,”’ presenting me the eighth satire at the fourteenth 
line, and stopping me at the thirty-sixth. The Rev. Basil Burch, better 
known among his irreverend and tingling scholars as ‘‘ Black Cat,” was 
surprised at my fluency ; and Canidia saved me. 

Could I have relished the Pharmaceutria of Theocritus, or the witch- 
scenery of Apuleius, ‘‘ Faust,” ‘The Ancient Mariner,” “‘Christabel,” or 
‘‘Manfred”’—to say nothing of Monk Lewis, ‘“‘ William and Margaret,” 
or ‘‘ Mary’s Dream ”—if old Nurse had not taught me how to feel them 
in the very marrow of my bones? A question not to be asked. 

The subjects of the present psychological musings naturally, or, if you 
will, unnaturally, arrange themselves under the heads of Dreams, Appa- 
ritions, and other impressions affecting the mind and body, Witchcraft, 
and Demoniacal Visitations. 

Locke well says, that the dreams of sleeping men are all made up of 
the waking man’s ideas, though, for the most part, oddly put together ; 
and, indeed, nothing can come of nothing. Sometimes, but rarely, the 
dream of the sleeper—for there are waking dreams—is not only vivid 
but consecutive, as in the celebrated case of Coleridge. The poet was in 
ill health and retirement in a wild country, for England; had taken an 
anodyne, and fell asleep in his chair at the moment when he was reading 
the passage in “ Purchas’s Pilgrimage,” describing the locality where 
Kubla Khan commanded a palace to be built, with a stately garden, so that 
ten miles of fertile ground were enclosed within a wall. Coleridge relates 


* We quote from our carefully-cherished old folio: in the multitude of 
editions there may be safety ; but-we are satisfied with the original wisdom. 
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that he continued in profound sleep, at least of the external senses, for 
about three hours, during which time he had the most vivid confidence 
that he could not have composed less than from two to three hundred 
lines; if, as he observes, that can be called composition in which all the 
images rose up before him as things, with a parallel production of the 
correspondent expressions, without any sensation or consciousness of 
effort. On awaking he appeared to himself to have a distinct recollec- 
tion of the whole, and taking his pen, ink, and paper, instantly and 
eagerly wrote down the well-known lines, as musical as ever flowed from 
poet’s pen. It is evident that the impressions, though vivid, were not 
deep ; for, at the moment when the poet was writing, he was unfortunately 
called out by a person on business, and detained by that person above an 
hour. On his return to his room he found, to his no small surprise and 
mortification, ‘‘ that though he still retained some vague and dim recol- 
lection of the general purport of the vision, yet, with the exception of 
some eight or ten scattered lines and images, all the rest had passed 
away like the images on the surface of a stream into which a stone had 
been cast; but, alas! without the after-restoration of the latter.”’ The 
silver chord was broken for ever. 

But, far more frequently, the dream is an odd jumble,—a thing of 
shreds and patches, often, indeed, going on smoothly to a certain point, 
and then suddenly thrown out of joint,—presenting such unexpected 
images as an enormous kaleidoscope, containing dead men’s bones instead 
of bits of coloured glass, might combine. 

I dreamed that I lay on the smooth yellow sand of the shore in a 
calm and lovely summer night, with my face on a level with the 
unruffled surface of the blue sea. Between me and the full moon, 
which appeared to rise out of its bosom and rest on the horizon, fleets 
of paper nautili and Portuguese men-of-war spread their living and 
brilliant sails as they careered along to the music of the wreathed shells 
that were scattered around. Ever and anon ‘a-distant chorus, as of sea 
nymphs, would steal over the waters spangled with the reflected stars, 
and at last I slept soundly. 

Again my dream recommenced. The moon had gone down, and a 
few lingering stars were just beginning to wax pale before the glorious 
sun which was rising behind me. Out of the sea, just where the moon 
had previously appeared, gradually arose the completely spread train of 
a gigantic peacock, every fibre in its gorgeous plumage glittering in the 
sunbeams till the entire bird appeared to stand upon the edge of the 
surface of the now green ocean. The peacock quivering its depressed 
wings, brandishing its train-feathers, and trampling with its feet, ran 
backwards—and so that brilliant appearance vanished into space. 

The sea now became covered with fog-smoke, and, when it partially 
cleared away, the water changed into a sort of chaotic, thick, slab gruel, 
out of which human limbs were continually projecting into a lurid sort of 
twilight. Presently the same light showed the whole surface alive with 
myriads of human heads of immense proportions. Suddenly these 
emerged, were reversed, and every one with hideous contortion began to 
play on a monster double-bass. Whilst I was endeavouring to find out 
how these topsy-turvy, grimace-making features contrived to play—and 
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a horrible din they made—without hands or arms, I awoke to the bel- 
lowing of a great spasmodic street-organ upon wheels. 

Now this confusion, in which fancy was busy, uncorrected by judg- 
ment, arose from bygone zoological, pictorial, and musical recollections, 
combined with reminiscences of dissections. I could, on waking, trace 
every one of the phantasms to their prototypes, distorted though some 
of them were, and assisted in that distortion by external sounds and the 
rebellious state of the gastric Archzus, who,—thinking fit to take offence 
at a light supper of lobster-salad, champagne, and Roman punch—had 
summoned the monstrous assemblage. 

























A. 


THE COURT OF LOVE. 


Tue following verses were suggested by a little poem called “‘ L’ Anti- 
camera d’Amore’’—“ Love’s Ante-chamber”’—by Gio. Gherardo de’ Rossi, 
a Roman, who died in 1827, at the age of seventy-three. He began as 
an improvisatore, then wrote comedies, and afterwards odes, fables, 
epigrams, stories after the manner of Boccaccio, and some treatises on 
archeological subjects, for he was an antiquarian and a collector of 
Etruscan vases and coins. 


Young Love one day would hold a court, 
As other monarchs do; 


And some there were who came for sport, 
And some that came to sue. 


Caprice stood usher at the gate, 
Throughout the livelong noon, 

And in one breath, to this, ‘‘ Too late,” 
He cried; to that, ‘‘ Too soon.” 


Youth quickly had his suit preferr’d, 
All show’d him smiling faces ; 

And Beauty for awhile was heard, 
But not without the Graces. 


Sir Laughter gaily enter’d in, 
With Mirth his bonny bride ; 

Both came out with a rueful grin, 

And laughing the wrong side. 


THE COURT OF LOVE. 


Lord Treachery, with eyes askance 
That his dark soul declared, 

Crept in; but a triumphant glance 
Soon told how well he fared. 


Fair Truth and Innocence, a pair, 
As blest as e’er was seen, 

In simple gladness, entering there, 
Stepp’d forth with saddest mien. 


Anger and Jealousy rush’d by, 
Assured that none could stop them : 

Love blush’d, and then turn’d pale; look’d shy, 
But felt he could not drop them. 


Folly, with ostrich feathers crown’d, 
Stared, simper’d, sidled, nodded, 
Had a long audience, and found 
How much she pleased his godhead. 


Wit, deck’d in sparkling jewels rare, 
Was somewhat less admired ; 

And Learning (fool, to venture there), 
Abash’d and dumb, retired. 


Reason was last. Caprice of late 
Had been with her offended : 
So at the door he made her wait, 

Till all was nearly ended. 


"Twas all in vain to push and shove, 
Reason could get no nearer ; 

“«'We’ve had enough to-day,”’ quoth Love, 

‘«« Some other time I’ll hear her.” 
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THE GAMBLER’S LAST STAKE. 
A Scene in Madrid. 





In an inner room of his counting-house, which occupied a wing of his 
splendid mansion in the Calle Alcala, sat Don José ‘Solano, one of the 
richest bankers in Madrid, ruminating with much self-complacency upon 
the profitable results of a recent speculation. He was mterrupted in his 
meditations by the entrance of one of his clerks ushering in a stranger, 
who brought a letter of introduction from a banker at Mexico, with 
whom Don José had had occasional transactions. The letter stated that 
the bearer, the Conde de Valleja, was of a highly-respected family of 
Mexican nobility, that he was desirous of visiting Europe, and more 
especially the country of his ancestors, Spain; and it then went on to 
recommend him in the strongest terms to the Madrid banker, as one 
whose intimacy and friendship could not fail to be sought after by all 
who became acquainted with his many excellent and agreeable qualities. 

The appearance of the Count seemed to justify, as far as appearance 
can do, the high terms in which he was spoken of in this letter. He was 
about eight-and-twenty years of age, dark complexioned, with a high 
clear forehead, short crisp curling hair, an intelligent and regular coun- 
tenance, and a smile of singular beauty and fascination. His eyes were 
the only feature which could be pronounced otherwise than extremely 
pleasing: although large, black, and lustrous, they had a certain fixity 
and hardness of expression that produced an unpleasant impression 
upon the beholder, and would, perhaps, have been more disagreeable had 
not the mellow tones of the Count’s voice, and his suavity and polish 
of manner, served in great measure to counteract the effect of this 
peculiarity. 

Doing due honour to the strong recommendation of his esteemed 
correspondent, Don José welcomed the young Conde with the utmost 
hospitality, insisted on taking possession of him for the whole of the day, 
and, without allowing him to return to his hotel, dragged him into the 
house, presented him to his son and daughter, and charged them to use 


their utmost exertions to entertam their guest, while he himself returned 


to his occupations till dinner-time. At one o'clock the old banker reap- 
peared in the sala, where he found Rafael and Mariquita Solano listening 
with avidity to the agreeable conversation of the Count, who, in his rich 
and characteristic Mexican Spanish, was giving them the most interesting 
details concerning the country he had recently left. The magnificence 
of Mexican scenery, the peculiarities of the Indian races, the gorgeous 
vegetation and strange animals of the tropics, formed the subjects of his 
discourse, not a little interesting to a young man of three-and-twenty, 
and a girl of eighteen, who had never as yet been fifty leagues away from 
Madrid. Nor had the stranger’s conversation less charms for the old 
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banker. Valleja had been at the Havannah ; was acquainted with scenes, 
if not with persons, with which were associated some of Don José’s 
most agreeable reminiscences: scenes that he had visited in the days of 
his youth, when he laid the first foundation of his princely fortune. To 
be brief; the agreeable manners and conversation of the Count so won 
upon father, son, and daughter, that when at nightfall he rose to take his 
leave, the banker put his house @ su disposicion, and followed up what is 
usually a mere verbal compliment, by insistmg upon Valleja’s taking up 
his abode with him during his stay in Madrid. Valleja raised many diffi- 
culties on the score of the inconvenience or trouble he might occasion ; 
but they were all overruled, and the contest of politeness terminated in 
the Count’s accepting the hospitality thus cordially pressed upon him. 
The very next day he was installed in a splendid apartment in the house 
of Don José. 

Several days, even weeks, elapsed, durmg which Valleja continued to 
be the inmate of the Casa Solano. He appeared very well pleased with 
his quarters, and, on the other hand, his hosts found no reason to regret 
the hospitality shown him. He soon became the spoiled child of the 
family ; Don José could not make a meal without Valleja was there to 
chat with him about the Havannah; Rafael was the mseparable com- 
panion of his walks, rides, and out-door diversions ; while the blooming 
Mariquita never seemed so happy as when the handsome Mexican was 
seated beside her embroidery frame, conversing with her in his low soft 
tones, or singing to the accompaniment of her guitar some of the wild 
melodies of his native country. Indeed, so marked were the Count’s 
attentions to the young girl, and so favourably did she receive them, 
that more than one officious or well-meaning friend hinted to Don José 
the propriety of institutmg some inquiry into the circumstances and 
antecedents of a man, who it seemed not improbable might eventually 
aspire to become his son-in-law. But the banker’s prepossession in 
favour of Valleja was so strong that he gave little heed to these hints, 
contenting himself with writing to his correspondent at Mexico, express- 
ing the pleasure he had had in making the Count’s acquaintance, and 
receiving him as an inmate of his house; but without asking for any 
information concerning him. In fact, the letter Valleja had brought 
was such as to render any further inquiries nearly superfluous. It men- 
tioned the Count as of a noble and respected family, and credited him to 
the amount of ten thousand dollars, a sum of sufficient importance to 
make it presumable that his means were ample. 

Before Valleja had been three days at Madrid he had obtained his 
entrée to a house at which a number of idlers and fashionables were in 
the habit of meeting to play monté, the game of all others most fasci- 
nating to a Spaniard. ‘Thither he used to repair each afternoon, accom- 
panied by Rafael Solano, and there he soon made himself remarked by 
his judgment in play, and by the cool indifference with which he lest 
and won very considerable sums. For some time he was exceedingly 
successful. Every stake he put down doubled itself; he seemed to play 
with charmed money; and the bankers trembled when they saw him 
approach the table, and, after a glance at the state of the game, place 
a pile of golden ounces on a card, which almost invariably won the very 
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next moment. This lasted several days, and he began to be considered 
as invincible, when suddenly his good fortune. deserted him, and he lost 
as fast, or faster, than he had previously won; so that after a fortnight 
of incessant bad luck, it was estimated by Certain old gamblers who had 
taken an interest in watching his proceedings; ‘that he had lost not only 
all his winnings, but a very considerable sum’ in addition. Rafael, who 
rarely played, and then only for small stakés, urged his friend to discon- 
tinue a game which he found so losing; but’ Valleja laughed at his 
remonstrances, and treated his losses as trifling Ones, which a single 
| : day’s good fortune might retrieve. Gambling is. scarcely looked upon 
i as a vice in Spain, and young Solano saw nothing unusual or blameable 
| in the Count’s indulging in his afternoon juego, or in his losing his 
money if it so pleased him, and if he thought an hour or two’s excite- 
ment worth the large sums which it usually cost him. Indeed, the 
circumstance of their visits to the gaming-room appeared to him so 
unimportant, that it never occurred to him to mention it to his father 
| | or sister; and they, on their part, never dreamed of inquiring in what 
| way the young men passed the few hours of the day during which they 
. absented themselves from their society. 

The monté-table which Valleja was in the habit of frequenting was 
situated on the third floor of a house in a narrow street leading out of 
| the Calle Alcala, within two or three hundred yards of the Casa Solano. 
| Amongst the persons to be met there were many of the richest and 
| highest in Madrid; generals and ministers, counts and marquises, and 
| even grandees of Spain were in the habit of repairing thither to while 

away the long winter evenings or the sultriness of the summer day ; and 
1 the play was proportionate to the high rank and great opulence of most 
iT of the players. The bank was held, as is customary in Spain, by the 
| person who offered to put in the largest sum, the keeper of the room 
| being remunerated by a certain tax upon the cards: a tax which, in this 
| instance, was a heavy one, in order to compensate for the luxury dis- 
| played in the decoration and arrangements of the establishment. The 
| three rooms were fitted up in the most costly manner; the walls lined 
| with magnificent pier-glasses; the floor covered in winter with rich 
| carpets, and in summer with the finest Indian matting; the furniture 
was of the newest French fashion. Splendid chandeliers hung from 
the ceiling ; musical clocks stood upon the side-tables; the gilt balco- 
nies were filled with the rarest exotics and flowering plants. Two of 
the rooms were devoted to play; in the third, ices and refreshments 
awaited the parched throats of the feverish gamblers. 

On a scorching June afternoon, about a month after Valleja’s arrival 
at Madrid, the Mexican and Rafael left Don José’s dwelling, and bent 
their steps in the usual direction. While ascending the well-worn stairs 
of the gaming-house, young Solano could not forbear addressing a 
remonstrance to his friend on the subject of his losses. Although the 
Count’s perfect command over himself and his countenance made it 
very difficult for so young and inexperienced a man as Rafael to judge 
of what was passing in his mind, the latter, nevertheless, fancied that 
for three or four days past there had been a change in his demeanour 
denoting uneasiness and anxiety. It was not that he was duller or 
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more silent: on the contrary, his conversation was, perhaps, more bril- 
liant and varied, his laugh louder and more frequent than usual, but 
there was a hollowness in the laugh, and a strained tone in the conver- 
sation, as if he were compelling himself to be gay in order to drive 
away painful thoughts— intoxicating himself with many words and forced 
merriment. Rafael attributed this to the annoyance caused by his heavy 
losses, and now urged him to discontinue his visits to the monté-table, 
at least for a time, or until his luck became better. The Count met the 
suggestion with a smile. 

“« My dear Rafael,’ cried he, gaily, “‘ you surely do not suppose that 
the loss of a few hundred miserable ounces would be sufficient to annoy 
me fora moment? As to abandoning play, we should be puzzled then 
to pass the idle hour or two following the siesta. Besides that, it 
amuses me. But do not make yourself uneasy; I shall do myself no 
harm, and, moreover, I intend this very day to win back all my losings: 
I feel in the vein.” 

“‘ T heartily hope you may do as you intend,” said Rafael, laughing, 
quite reassured by his friend’s cheerful, careless manner; and, as he 
uttered the words, the Count pushed open the door and they entered the 
monté-room. 

The game was already in full activity and the play very high; the 
table strewed with the showy Spanish cards, on which, instead of the 
spades and diamonds familiar to most European cardplayers, suns and 
vases, sabres and horses were depicted in various and brilliant colours. 
An officer of the royal guard and a dry, snuffy old marquis held the 
bank, which had been very successful. Large piles of ounces and of 
four and eight dollar pieces were on the green cloth before them, as 
well as a roll of paper nearly treble the value of the specie. Twenty 
or thirty players were congregated round the table, while a few unfortu- 
nates, whose pockets had already been emptied, were solacing themselves 
with their cigars, and occasionally indulging in an oath or impatient 
stamp of the foot when they saw a card come up which they would 
certainly have backed—had they had money so to do. Two or three 
idlers were sitting on the low sills of the long French windows, reading 
newspapers and enjoying the fragrance of the flowers; protected from 
the reflected glare of the opposite houses, on which the sun was darting 
its rays, by awnings of striped linen that fell from above the windows, 
and hung over the outside of the small semicircular balconies. 

After standing for a few minutes at the table, and staking a doubloon, 
which he instantly lost, Rafael Solano took up a paper and threw himself 
into an arm-chair, while Valleja remained watching with keen attention 
the various fluctuations of the cards. For some time he did not, join 
in the game, rather to the astonishment of the other players, who were 
accustomed to see him stake his money, as soon as he entered the room, 
with an unhesitating boldness and confidence. Half an hour passed in 
this manner, and the presence of Valleja was beginning to be forgotten, 
when he suddenly drew a heavy rouleau of gold from his pocket and 
placed it upon a card. The game went on;  Valleja lost, and with his 
usual sang-froid saw his stake.thrown into the bank. Another followed, 
and a third, and a fourth.. In: four coups he had lost three thousand 
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dollars. ‘Still not a sign of excitement or discomposure appeared upon 
the handsome countenance of the Mexican; only an officer who was 
standing by him observed, that a pack of the thin Spanish cards, which 
he had been holding in his hands, fell to the ground, torn completely in 
half by one violent wrench. 

The four high stakes, so. boldly played and so rapidly lost, rivetted the 
observation of the gamblers upon Valleja’s proceedings. Everybody 
crowded round the table, and even the slight buzz of conversation that 
had before been heard, totally ceased. His attention attracted by this 
sudden stillness, Rafael rose from his chair and joined his friend. A 
glance at the increased wealth of the bank, and the eagerness with 
which all seemed to be awaiting Valleja’s movements, made him con- 
jecture what had occurred. 

‘““ You have lost,” said he to the Count, “ and heavily, I fear. Come, 
that will do for to-day. Let us go.” 

‘“‘ Pshaw!”’ replied the Mexican, ‘“ a mere trifle, which you shall see 
me win back.’ And then turning to the banker, who was just com- 
mencing a deal, 

“* Copo,” said he, ‘“ the king against the ace.”’ 

For the uninitiated in the mysteries of monté, it may be necessary to 
state, that by uttermg these words Valleja bound himself, if an ace 
came up before a king, to pay an equal amount to that in the bank, as 
well as all the winnings of those who had backed the ace. If, on the 
other hand, the king won, the whole capital of the bank was his, as well 
as the stakes of those who bet against him. 

“< Copo al Rey.” 

There was a general murmur of astonishment. The bank was the 
largest that had been seen in that room since a certain memorable night, 
when King Ferdinand himself, being out upon one of the nocturnal 
frolics in which he so much delighted, had come up in disguise with an 
officer of ‘his:household, and lost a sum that had greatly advantaged the 
bankers and sorely diminished the contents of his. Catholic Majesty’s 
privy purse. There were at least twenty thousand dollars on the table 
in gold and paper, and besides that, scarcely had the Mexican uttered- 
the name of the card he favoured, when, on the strength of his previous 
ill luck, some of the players put down nearly half as much more against 
it. The two bankers looked at each other: the guardsman shrugged 
his shoulders and elevated his eyebrows. Both movements were so 
slight as to be scarcely perceptible; but they were, nevertheless, excel- 
lently well observed and understood. by his partner, the high-dried old 
Marquis, sitting opposite to him, who laid the pack of cards upon the 
table, their face to the cloth, and, after placing a piece of money on them 
to prevent their being disturbed by any chance puff of wind, opened: his 
gold box, and took a prodigious pinch of snuff. Having done this: with 
much deliberation, he let his hands: fall upon his knees, and: leant. back 
in his chair with a countenance expressive of imexhaustible patience. 
The players waited for nearly a minute, but then began to grow im- 
patient of the delay. At the first question: put to the Marquis, as: to its 
motive, he waved his hand towards Valleja. 

« Tam waiting for the Senor Conde;” said he. 
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«For me?” replied Valleja. ‘‘ It is unnecessary.” 

“Phere are about twenty thousand dollars in the bank,” said the 
Marquis, leaning forward, and affectmg to count the rouleaus lying 
before him, “‘ and some eight thousand staked by these gentlemen. 
Will your Senoria be pleased to place a similar sum upon the table ?” 

Several of the gamblers exchanged significant glances. and half smiles. 
The rule of the game required the player who endeavoured, as Valleja 
was doing, to annihilate the bank at one fell swoop, to produce a sum 
equal to that which he had a chance of carrying off. At the same time, 
in societies like this one, where the players were all more or less known 
to each other,—all men of rank, name, and fortune,—it was not unusual 
to play this sort of decisive coup upon parole, and, if lost, the money 
was invariably forthcoming the same day. 

Valleja smiled bitterly. 

“ T thought I had been sufficiently known here,” said he, ‘to be 
admitted to the same privilege as other players. Rafael,” added he, 
turning to his friend and handing him a key, “your father’s ten thousand 
dollars have melted, but I have a packet of notes and current securities 
to considerably more than the needful amount in the brass-bound box in 
my apartment. Will you have the kindness to fetch them forme? I 
do not wish to interrupt my observation of the game.” 

‘‘ With pleasure !’’ replied Rafael, taking the key, and eager to oblige 
his friend. 

« And, perhaps,” continued Valleja, smiling, and detaining him as' he 
was about to hasten out of the room, “‘ perhaps you: will not object to 
tell these gentlemen, that until you return with the money they may 
take Luis Valleja’s word for the sum he wishes to play.” 

“ Most assuredly I will,” answered the young man hastily, “ and I 
am only sorry that the Senor Marques should have thought it advisable 
to put anything resembling a slight upon a friend of mine and my 
father’s. Gentlemen!” he continued, to the bankers, “ I offer you my 
guarantee for the sum Count Valleja is about to play.” 

The old Marquis bowed his head. 

“ That is quite sufficient, Don Rafael,” said he. ‘ I have the honour 
of knowing you perfectly well. His Senoria, the Count Valleja, is only 
known to me as Count Valleja, and I am certain that, on reflection, 
neither he nor you will blame me for acting as I do, when so heavy a 
sum is at stake.” 

Don Rafael left the room. The formal Marquis removed the piece of 
money from off the pack, and took up the cards with as much dry indif- 
ference as if he were no way concerned in the result of the important 
game that was about to be played. Valleja sauntered to the window, 
humming a tune between his teeth, and stepping out, pushed the awning 
a little aside, and leaned over the balcony. 

The banker began to draw the cards, one after the other, slowly and 
deliberately. Nearly half the pack was dealt out without a king or an 
ace appearing. The players and lookers on were breathless with anx- 
iety ; the fall of a pin would have been audible; the tune which. the 
Count continued to hum from his station on the balcony was heard’ in 
the stillness that reigned, as distinctly as though it had beem thundered 
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out by a whole orchestra. Another card, and another, was drawn, and 
then the decisive one appeared. The silence was immediately ex- 
changed for a tumult of words and exclamations. 

“* Que es eso?” said Valleja, turning half round, and smelling, as he 
spoke, at a superb flower, which he had just plucked from one of the 
plants in the balcony. ‘‘ What’s the matter ?”’ 

‘‘ The ace ’’—said the person nearest the window, who then paused 
and hesitated. 

‘“« Well!” said Valleja, with a sneer, “‘ the ace—what then? It has 
won, I suppose.”’ 

‘« It has won.” 

‘“‘ Muy bien. It was to be expected it would, since I went on the 
king.’’ And, turning round again, he resumed his tune and his gaze 
into the street. 

‘* Ha de ser rico,” said the Spaniard to another of the players. ‘“ He 
must be rich. It would be difficult to take the loss of thirty thousand 
dollars more coolly than that.’’ 

Five minutes elapsed, during which the bankers were busy counting 
out their bank, in order to see the exact sum due to them by the unfor- 
tunate loser. When the jingle of money and rustle of paper ceased, 
Valleja looked round for the second time. : 

‘‘ How much is there, Senores?”’ cried he. 

‘‘ Thirty thousand four hundred and thirty dollars, Senor Conde,” 
replied the old Marquis, with a bow of profound respect for one who 
could bear such a loss with such admirable indifference. 

‘Very good,’ was the Count’s answer; “and here comes the man 
who will pay it you.” 

Accordingly, the next minute a hasty step was heard upon the 
stairs. All eyes were turned to the door, which opened, and Rafael 
Solano entered. 

‘«‘ Where is the Count?” exclaimed he, in a hurried voice, and with a 
discomposed countenance. 

Again every head was turned towards the window ; but the Count had 
disappeared. At the same moment, from the street below, which was a 
quiet and ‘unfrequented one, there arose an unusual uproar and noise of 
voices. The monté players rushed to the windows, and saw several 
persons collected round a man whom they were raising from the ground. 
His skull was frightfully fractured, and the pavement around sprinkled 
with his blood. Rafael and some others hurried down, but before they 
reached the street Count Luis Valleja had expired. The gambler’s last 
stake had been his life. 

When young Solano reached his father’s house, and, repairing to the 
Count’s apartment, opened the desk of which Valleja had given him the 
key, he found that it contained neither notes nor anything else of value, 
but merely a few worthless papers. Astonished at this, and, in spite of 
his prepossession in favour of the Count, feeling his suspicions a little 
roused. by what he could hardly consider an oversight, he hurried back 
to the monté-room,. where his arrival served as. the signal for the 
catastrophe that has been related. | 

The same evening the amount lost was paid by Rafael Solano into the 














OUR EARLY LOVED. 


hands of the winners. The following day the body of the Count was 
privately interred. 

After the lapse of a few weeks, there came a letter from Mexico in 
reply to the one which Don José Solano had written to announce the 
arrival of Valleja. His Mexican correspondent wrote in all haste, 
anxious, if still possible, to preserve_Don José from becoming the dupe 
of a swindler. The Conde de Valleja, he said, was the last and 
unworthy scion of a noble and once respected family. From his early 
youth he had made himself remarkable, as well for the vices of his 
character as for the skill with which he concealed them under a mask 
of agreeable accomplishments and fascinating manners. His father 
dying shortly after he became of age, had left him the uncontrolled 
master of his fortune, which he speedily squandered; and when it was 
gone, he lived for some time by the exercise of his wits, and by preying 
on all who were sufficiently credulous to confide in him. At length, 
having exhausted every resource,—when no man of honour would speak 
to him, and no usurer lend him a maravedi at any rate of interest,—he 
had, by an unworthy artifice, duped the very last person who took any 
interest in him out of a few hundred dollars, and taken ship at Vera 
Cruz for Europe. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that the letter of credit was a forgery. 


OUR EARLY LOVED. 


Our early loved—how their memory clings 

To the hearts that love no more! 

Like a rose that still in its sweetness springs 

Where a garden’s pride is o’er. 

Though the weeds and thorns may have long defaced 
The place of the perished flowers, 

Yet that lingerer gladdens the cheerless waste 

With the bloom of its brighter hours. 


Our early loved—hath their after-path 

From our steps far parted been,— 

Hath the hand of power, or the flame of wrath, 
On life’s barriers risen between ? 

Yet still, in our dreams, their shadows come 
Through the parting waste of years, 

Though the path is marked with many a tomb, 
And its sands are wet with tears. 
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They come, with a light left far behind 

On the distant mountain’s brow, 

Where the sunrise shone on the waking mind 
That is dark with shadows now: 

But even as the morning star returns 

To brighten the evening shades, 

So the lamp of their memory brighter burns 
As the spirit’s daylight fades. 


Our early loved—have we found them changed 

In the gloom of our winter days, 

And their bright locks blanched, and their looks estranged, 
Till they scarce return our gaze. 

But far in the land where storms or time 

Can no longer sear or chill, 

In the light of our memory’s cloudless clime 

We will find them changeless still. 


Hath the grass on the grave grown rankly green, 
Where we laid so long ago 

Our first affections, all unseen, 

In their deep and quenchless glow ? 

Alas! for the dust so darkly piled 

O’er the bright but buried gem; 

But safe are the treasures death hath sealed, 

For there comes no change on them. 


We may love again, and the later ties 

Of life may be bright and strong, 

But if broken, never in memory’s eyes 

Will their fragments shine so long : 

And the shrines of our childhood’s stainless faith 
We may leave them far and cold, 

But the heart still turns to the stars of youth 
With a love that ne’er grows old. 


Frances Brown. 


STRANORLAR, 
Feb. 15th, 1844. 
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Durine his sojourn in London, my good friend Leland Oldentime 
was far more willing, as the reader may suppose from his confessions, 
to bend his footsteps eastward than towards the West-end. Indeed, 
had it not been that Westminster Hall still remained as of yore, and 
the Abbey, that true and impressive “ Pictorial History of England,” 
still lifted its venerable head, I doubt whether he would have conde- 
scended even to pass Temple-bar. What was the fashionable part of 
the town to him ?—a fragment of old London-wall was worth all the 
miracles of lath-and-plaster art in all Regent-street. What were the 
“lions” of the West-end to him, now that Exeter Change, and its real 
live ones, had been swept away? But yet, there was one lion still left, 
to whom he delighted sometimes to go in duteous pilgrimage, and to 
whom I verily believe he could have taken off his hat in a fit of anti- 
quarian enthusiasm,—that noble lion “passant,” as the heralds say, 
with such a dignified turn of the head, and swinge of his long tail, the 
lion of the Seymours, which still keeps guard above the gateway of 
Northumberland House. 

There he stands, looking calmly down upon the cabs and omnibuses, 
the asphaltum pavement, policemen, and gas-lights, just as he did upon 
the lumbering hackney-coaches, the “ancient and most honourable 
watchmen,” and the darkness-made-visible lamps of a past generation ; 
just as he did upon the velvet caroches with their masked ladies and 
plumed gallants ; the falconers: in the royal livery, with hooded hawk 
on hand; the water-bearers with their iron-bound tankards ; the gallant 
processions of masquers bound to Whitehall to enact some quaint 
masque of rare Ben Jonson, or the merry revellers that swept by 
on May morning; all that motley, but more picturesque crowd of a 
still earlier day. That noble old lion! What stirring scenes in English 
history has he beheld! I verily believe my good old friend would have 
parted with half his fortune to some learned adept, some brother of the 
Rosy Cross, who would have promised to provide that lion with a tongue. 

Truly it was comforting to the vexed antiquary, among so many 
sorrowful seekings after what was no longer to be found, to see the 
screen of Northumberland House, and its venerable lion, still remaining 
in statu quo. 

“There are not so many relics of the past at the West-end,” said he, 
glancing a reproachful look toward Trafalgar-square, “that they could 
afford to turn everything to the rightabout in this manner. And strange 
too it seems to me, that the feeling which deems the ancient family 
worthy of honour should not bestow an equal honour on the ancient 
place. But look at your fashionable localities; why New York and 
Boston can furnish antiquity as venerable. How does Miss Leslie, in 
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her pretty account of the old churchyard in Boston, describe, with a 
kind of antiquarian feeling, the quaintly-carved cherubs, the mouldering 
letters, and the crumbling stone, bearing date 1630, and give a prose 
picture of the fine old house with 1640 inscribed on its gable? Well, 
modern as this would appear to us, it is yet a higher antiquity than all 
the fashionable squares can boast. Why, only a hundred and twenty 
years ago Grosvenor-square was mere pasture ground; Piccadilly the 
great thoroughfare, not for carriages, but for hucksters’ carts and hay 
waggons, while May-fair—aristocratic, exclusive May-fair—was a most 
unaristocratic spot, the site of a fair held in the Brookfield, which at 
length was presented by the Westminster jury, as prosing John Strype 
informs us, ‘by cause of the yearly riotous and tumultuous assembly 
therein,’ and which was in consequence suppressed.” 

‘Yes, if Master John Strype were to rise from the dead, surprised as 
he would be at the changes in old London, he would stare around him 
with greater surprise here,” I remarked. 

“That would he; and amusing indeed is it, to turn over his 

cumbrous folios with their ‘full, true, and particular account’ of every 
street, court, and alley, in existence ‘in the year of grace 1720.’ 
The Haymarket, ‘a spacious street, full of inns on account of the 
market for hay ;’ Drury-lane, worthy of notice only account of ‘my 
Lord Craven’s house having a large yard, and at the back a hand- 
some garden ;’ Compton-street, ‘a very. dirty, narrow, ill-built street, 
and ill-inhabited,’ which is scarcely to be wondered at, seeing that it 
was in the immediate neighbourhood of ‘ Knaves’-acre,’ a locality 
apparently most appropriately named. 
. ‘ And then the list of inns in Piccadilly, ‘as you turn the corner ;’ 
and its courts, ‘Saddler’s-court, which is small and mean;’ ‘ Maggot’s- 
court, which is a pretty handsome place, with a freestone pavement ;’ 
and then the great ‘lion’ of that quarter, ‘ Burlington-house, built by 
my Lord Burlington,’ and the illustrative bird’s-eye view, ‘ prospective,’ 
as'he calls it, where you see the house right in the middle of the picture, 
with a garden of clipped trees before and behind; and beyond the back 
garden, fields, and ladies walking with fly-caps and fans, and a maid 
milking a cow, just above the stack of chimneys. Well may any one 
tell, by that goodly picture, that in master John Strype’s day there was 
an uninterrupted view from Piccadilly to Harrow-on-the-hill.”” And the 
worthy antiquary shook his head as though he wished that that view 
had still continued uninterrupted. 

“ No,” - continued he, after a pause, ‘‘for historical recollections we 
must keep, as the old song says, ‘all by the river side;’ and there,— 
what reminiscences of the long past—what crowding memories of the 
Tudors, the Plantagenets ; though still, even there, how inferior to those 
which old London, London within the walls—alas! how few fragments 
remain of them—can supply.” 

. “ Nay, remember Thorney. Island, and the toiling fisherman, and the 
vision of St. Peter, and the angels which graced the foundation of yonder 
abbey in the time of Sebert, king of the East Saxons, more than three 
centuries. before the Conquest.” 

.. My friend: shook his head; he evidently viewed the story as apocry- 
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phal. ‘ Well, even were it so,” said he, “it proves that no town, nor 
even village, was there ; besides, look to that most curious and valuable 
of our ancient documents, Domesday-book, and what record do we find of 
Westminster? I love to look over the Domesday Survey of Middlesex, 
and picture to myself the people, their occupations, the wide woods, the 
small patches of arable land, the wider pastures, the scattered dwellings, 
where now for centuries brick and mortar have driven all thoughts of 
country far away. What says it of the royal city of Westminster ?— 
that it had twenty-five houses, belonging to the men of the abbey ; that 
the abbey itself owned above a thousand acres of pasture land, besides 
licence to feed a hundred swine in the woods there; and one Bainard 
had licence to feed another hundred also. This Bainard was some one 
of importance; for it is farther said, that he pays rent for ‘a vineyard 
three arpents in extent, newly planted.’ ” 

‘«« And this is all the record of Westminster! Well, is aught said of 
the church yonder, now so inappropriately named St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, or of the district beyond ?” 

“‘ Nought; for the ‘fields’ were not as yet reclaimed from the forest; 
and all the record we have of the north-west is, so many score of swine 
fed where Tottenham-court-road stands; and fifty, belonging to the 
Abbess of Barking, enjoying themselves on mast and acorns in the 
vicinity of Great Marlborough-street. _No—slowly were the old oaks of 
the forest of Middlesex cut down, and slowly indeed did a scanty popu- 
lation gather around the lowly church of St. Martin, which still stood m 
the fields, even when yonder noble lion first looked down from = high 
vantage ground on the scene beneath him. 

‘The church of St. Martin, however, became an object of interest to 
the ancient inhabitants of London, at a very early period-—indeed soon 
after its foundation—while as yet the Strand was a miry way, crossed 
by two or three streams; and ere the Stone Cross, erected as a justice- 
seat for the king’s justices in eyre, to judge without delay of justice, the 
strong thieves, whose ‘ whereabouts’ was in that vicinity, had been 
cast down to make room for the Maypole, which in its. turn was removed. 
to make room for the church of St. Mary-le-Strand. Ay, there were 
strong thieves between London and Westminster in those days, and 
there were cunning ones, too, and strange adventures here, as poor 
Fabian de Knyveton found to his cost; and as King Edward, the 
‘ruthless King’ of the poet, and the ‘English Justinian’ of Hume, 
also found to his cost, when they ransacked his Exchequer, and carried 
off plate and jewels enough to have set up three kings in housekee 
or a sultan and his vizier too, in the famed city of Bagdad. Shall I nT ea 
you the story ?” 

‘“« Most willingly.” 

“Well, then :— 


Whatever varieties of idols men in different ages and countries have 
fallen down to and worshipped, one has received universal homage— 
gold. And this idol, gold, while it has incited more active minds to 
work, to strive, to fight, to plough the ocean, to attain its benefits, has 
been the source of many a longing dream, many-a wild fancy to the 
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imaginative; and hence the notion of vast treasures buried in the earth, 
and to be obtained by courage, spell, or talisman, belongs to the com- 
mon stock of universal superstition. Our forefathers devoutly believed 
in these fables of hidden treasures; fables derived from their Teutonic 
ancestors ; and, as they placed strength of arm, and a stout heart, among 
their choicest possessions, so they fabled that these hidden spoils were 
only to be obtained by the bold one who would seek out the ‘‘ golde- 
horde” —like Beowulf, in that fine old Saxon epic; and do battle with 
the gallant serpent that, in panoply of glittering scales, and armed with 
poisonous breath, and triple row of teeth, kept a sleepless watch over his 
guarded treasure; and tales of bold hearts winning countless wealth— 
perchance a fair lady too—in this romantic way, often beguiled the 
winter evening; and even to the present day there is scarcely a remote 
village where such a tale may not still be found. 

Among our London forefathers such tales were very popular ; although, 
as commerce advanced and men became more familiar with tales of 
eastern marvels, the serpent, or dragon, began to play a subordinate 
part, and the modified legend now told how the dream, or the hazel rod, 
pointed to the lucky spot, and how talisman, or rhymed incantation, 
insured success to the adventurer. When we remember the wealth of 
Roman Britain, and the buried treasure that has at various times been 
discovered, it will not appear unlikely that, during the Saxon earlier 
occupation of London, many such “hordes,” in the vicinity of the 
old Roman ways, should have been actually found. 

Certain it is that at an early period—ere the close of Coeur de Lion’s 
reign—the belief that there was much buried treasure near London 
prevailed. This belief was probably nearly lost sight of during the 
wars and strifes of King John’s and the third Henry’s reigns ; but when, 
toward the close of the first Edward’s reign, the monarch’s exactions 
pressed heavily on the citizens, and the shamefully-debased comage was 
called in, to their great mconvenience and loss, the story of hidden 
treasures, naturally enough, recurred to their minds; and, from the 
curious old ‘‘ Chronicle of London,” we learn that in “this yere (1300) 
the men of London went and searched the churche of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields for tresor of golde, thro’ the wordes of a gardener, who 
saide there was a golde-horde, but they founde noughte.’”’ Although it 
appears they did not find gold, the sequel informs us that they found 
they had incurred high ecclesiastical censure, for the Dean of St. Paul’s, 
by command of the Archbishop, ‘“‘denouncyd them all accursede, 
openlye, at the crosse of St. Paules, that searchede, as was saide.”’ 

So far the .chfonicle—but the days were well nigh passed in London, 
when the anathema of the Dean of St. Paul’s could produce much 
effect ; so old Peter de Welsford, the scribe of Paternoster-row, who had 
been principal, it was said, among these treasure-seekers, and who 
stood among the crowd at Paul’s-Cross, only pulled his hood closer 
round his éars, and deliberately walked home to his pork and pease- 
porridge; while, by way of counteracting the Dean’s anathema, he 
opened a flask of his choicest malvoisie, and sent to brother Elfric, one 
of the most celebrated preachers among the Grey Friars, to aid him, 
not only in finishing the wine, but in discussing the benefits of the 
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‘‘ voluntary system,’ which certainly had “ worked well” for the Grey 
Friars. But although Dean and Archbishop too, were indignant to find 
so little effect had followed their jomt denunciations—not one of the 
treasure-seekers having even suffered from a passing fit of the cramp—~ 
and although, from the contempt with which established ecclesiastical 
authority was treated, they agreed that some very grievous judgments 
were coming on the land, these dignitaries took no further steps, well 
knowing they could obtain little aid from the royal power. So they 
contented themselves with suspending the parson of St. Martin’s for 
allowing such doings in his church, directing the gardener and two sub- 
ordinates to be turned away ; and—which was, perhaps, the most effec- 
tual of all—causing a strong double lock to be placed on the church 
door, and commanding that it should be kept closed, from compl to 
the morning service. 

Ere long, the dream of the “ golde-horde”’ faded from men’s minds. 
Trade increased, the exactions of the King were not quite so exorbitant; 
and when about three years after, the story of the robbery of the King’s 
Exchequer filled all minds with wonder, both at the extent of the pro- 
perty taken, and the mysterious manner in which it had been effected, 
we doubt if even the church-door had been left wide open, whether a 
single treasure-seeker would have thought of entering. 

The King was enraged, as was very natural, at this wholesale rob- 
bery ; and, deeming the monks of Westminster to have had a share in the 
spoil, he committed many of them to the Tower. He also caused strict 
inquiry to be made throughout the twenty-four wards of the city as to 
the stolen property; but although a portion was recovered, much, and 
among it several valuable jewels, was undiscovered. The story of the 
robbery of the King’s Exchequer wore away in time, and now the talk 
was about the failing health of the King, and his Scottish victories ; and 
these, mingled with pleasant remarks about the approaching festival, at 
which the King’s son was to be made a knight, formed the chief topics 
of conversation among the Londoners. 

A pleasant sight on springtide evenings was it to see the youth of the 
city pouring out at the different gates into the fields; some with bows 
and arrows, some with huge footballs, some walking with their elder 
companions engaged in pleasant converse, or standing beside the 
fountains, where, as though in imitation of eastern custom, a goodly 
number of both young and old were generally gathered. Very pleasant 
were these gatherings by the fountain side to the old citizens. There 
the latest news circulated, there the most important topics of city 
politics weré discussed, and there all the scholarship of the city were 
accustomed to assemble to signalize themselves in “‘ the war of words,” 
a war which occasionally, such was the belligerent spirit of the age, 
ended in a less figurative warfare. And around the well of St, 
Clement, just beside the lowly church dedicated to that saint, seated on 
the soft green sward, and canopied by the trees now bright in their 
springtide livery, a goodly number of youths in their scholars’ gowns 
were. assembled ready to begin their disputation ; and Magister Simon de 
Bordesley, a sergeant learned in the law, and Master Peter de Welsford, 
whom we have already introduced to the reader, were seated in solemn 
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state beneath the aged elm that flung its branches across St. Clement’s 
well, as umpires. | 

Ere the disputation commenced, an old man, staff in hand, was 
observed crossing from the Strand, then a miry road quite open to the 
river, toward this group; and he courteously inquired for Master Peter 
de Welsford, the scribe of Paternoster-row. Master Peter was soon 
pointed out, and, with dignified courtesy, the old man addressed him, 
stating he was a traveller from beyond the seas, and charged witha 
kind message from Julian Hatherley, now a professor in the University of 
Salamanca. At this name the young scholars pressed eagerly round the 
old man ; for Julian Hatherley had some twenty years ago, so said their 
fathers, occupied no little share of the citizens’ attention, he having 
preferred the life of a wandering student to the well-filled coffers and 
warehouses of his uncle, and having, even before he finally left, obtained 
the name of a great “ philosofre.” 

It was pleasant to hear that old man talk about the learned men he 
had met in his travels; about the wonderful discoveries that had been 
made at that celebrated university; about the high repute in which 
Julian Hatherley was held both by Moor and Christian ; and then, with 
a kind smile, he bade the youths around him take heed, and not trifle 
away the golden days of their youths, but be diligent and upright, and 
full of good deeds, for then who could tell what wondrous discoveries 
heaven might vouchsafe to them. 

The youths listened with breathless attention, for there was something 
strangely captivating in that old man; but one among their number 
stood with his eyes rivetted on him as though spell-bound. This was 
Fabian de Knyveton, a young man, a distant relation of Master Peter 
de Welsford, who had been intended for the law, and been sent to 
Oxford, but who, on the sudden death of his father, and the loss of his 
little property, had come back to London to endeavour to procure a 
subsistence for himself and his mother. No common youth was Fabian 
de Knyveton: he had been first scholar at the school of St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, he had excited much attention at Oxford, and it was unhesi- 
tatingly said, that his would be no ordinary career, but that in time, did 
heaven grant him leisure to pursue his studies, he might become 
Recorder of London, or even one of the king’s judges. But, although 
Fabian studied diligently, the dull technicalities of the law were not his 
choice, and he often turned aside to the more congenial pursuits of 
romance and poetry. The middle ages were poetical, although albums 
and annuals were unknown, perhaps because they were so; and there- 
fore when a pretty song, written by the young law-studentt, was sung 
far and:wide, that is, far and wide throughout the city, nobody shook. 
his head-and prophesied that the young writer would turn out good for 
nothing, but people began to think that a place about the court, or to 
go on some mission to foreign lands, would be most suitable to talents 
superior as. his were. And so poor Fabian thought, and so he wished ; 
but how was he to obtain an introduction at court? Still, youth feeds 
upon hope,'and finds it a right pleasant, though unsubstantial diet ; so 
from day to day he wandered forth in the fields, indulging many golden ~ 
dreams, arranging many admirable chances, which might perhaps come 
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to pass, until one day, standing just beside the stone wall that girdled 
round the church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, an old man at arms, 
lame and wounded, earnestly asked his charity. Young Fabian was 
touched with the sad story, the more so as he had in childhood known 
the man when he was a stalwart forester in the woods hard by, so he 
opened his purse and placed two thin silver coins in his hand. Alas! 
there were but two now remaining; where should fe look for more? 
«‘ T have indulged in these idle dreams too long,” said he; and hastily 
taking his way back to the city, he offered himself as assistant to Master 
Peter de Welsford, and quietly sat down at the scribe’s desk to write 
out Paternosters, or to copy dull verses for other people, instead of 
making them himself. Now, the witching converse of that old man 
reawakened in his mind all the pleasant visions which had been so long 
banished. Right gladly did he hear Peter de Welsford courteously 
invite the old man to his house, and when, with a pleasant smile, he 
promised to come, and, when advancing close to Fabian, he whispered, 
‘‘ fail not to meet me beside this well ere sunrise to-morrow morning,” 

the young man felt as though he was almost beside himself with joy ; 
but he knew not what was to come. 

“A wondrous man that, and I doubt not a great ‘ philosofre,’”’ said 
the scribe of Paternoster-row, as he turned toward the Bar, just beside 
the house and church of the Templars, for the old man had held the 
whole company in such pleasant converse that the disputation had never 
been thought of. 

‘« He is, indeed,” said Fabian. 

«« And he spoke to you; know you aught of him?”’ 

“ T met him last year at Oxford,” was the reply, ‘“‘ where he. aided 
Magister Nicholas, of St. Frideswide, in seeking for hidden treasures.’ 

‘Ah! I fear me that is but an idle dream, although brother Elfric 
saith treasure hath been found by the art of the philosopher,” said the 
scribe, and he shook his head as he remembered his long and fruitless 
watchings in the little church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 

*« Surely nought can withstand the philosopher,” said Fabian, warmly. 

‘‘Readeth he not the stars? Seeth he not the things that are yet to 
come? Then is it strange if he, in dreams or in charmed mirror, should 
see where the treasures of past times are hidden ?” 

“ Surely not. I tried long, and in vain; but this old man has, doubt- 
less, more wondrous skill. Found he aught at Oxford?” 

“‘T never knew, in sooth; if they-had it would have been unwise to 
have told it.” 

“ Ay, truly; what with the lord-king, and what with the lords- 
bishops, little had remained for them. Well, ’tis a learned man, and I 
would ask him what were best to be done, if I were you, Fabian, for I 
would ye had a better service than with me.’ 

‘‘ Many thanks, kind Master Welsford; I trust better fortune. is at 
han d. 29 

The young man paused; he was unwilling to tell all to Master Peter, 
else he could have told how, just when he had received the news of his 
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pirate; how, as he was standing disconsolately beside St. Frideswide’s 
Church, that very old man had told him to live m hope of better days, 
and bade him go to London, and from time to time walk in the fields 
between St. Clement’s Well and the church of St. Martin, until he should 
meet him again. This he could have told, and further, how that the old 
man had bade him not to be cast down, however long the delay, for, if 
not before, at all events within a year and a day he would meet him 
again. Yes, it was on the 18th of April, the eve of St. Alphage, that 
this was said, and now, on the very eve of St. Alphage, he had returned 
again! 

Fabian had bade good even to the scribe at the corner of the low stone- 
wall just beside St. Paul’s bell-tower, and hastened home, full of glad 
expectations. <‘‘ Better times are dawning, dear mother,” said he; but 
the mother smiled mournfully, for age feeds not upon hope. 

Almost ere dawn, before the city gates were open, was Fabian stand- 
ing beside King Lud’s Gate, and as the huge doors heavily swung back 
he bounded forth and hurried towards St. Clement’s Well. 

Did his eyes deceive him in the grey, tremulous light? Surely there 
were figures moving to and fro: there was a female figure, too, tall and 
stately, clad m a rich mantle: he turned his head, for he thought he 
heard footsteps behind him, and when he again looked there was the 
sparkling and abundant spring bubbling up among the well-worn stones, 
but no living being could be seen. He approached its margin slowly, 
and close beside, the old man of whom he was in search was sitting with 
his eyes fixed upon the well-spring. 

The old man lifted his head and greeted Fabian kindly, but he marked 
the earnest looks which he cast around: “ Hast thou seen aught, my 
son?’’ said he; and when the young man described the figures which he 
fancied had appeared to him, the old man looked at him with earnest 
astonishment. ‘‘ Thou art highly favoured, my son,” said he; “ it is not 
to every one that spirits like these are visible. Say to no one what thou 
hast seen, and they will still watch over thee.” 

This advice was in accordance with the universal belief of the age ; for 
saints, and angels, and demons were not the sole supernatural agents 
believed to take part in the affairsof men. Celtic mythology had peopled 
the groves, but especially the streams and fountains, with that poetical 
race, the fairies—not the tiny beings of a later day, but such as play 
so important a part in the romances of the middle ages; and the inha- 
bitant of London, like the Welsh peasant in the present day, firmly 
believed both the value of fairy favours, and the necessity of profound 
secresy to preserve them. 

“Thou art highly favoured, my son,” continued the old man. 
‘‘ Methought when I first saw thee thou hadst courage, and energy, 
and enterprise ; now is the time to use them—art thou willing ?” 

‘«« Right willing,” was the eager reply. 

Fhe old man drew a scroll from beneath his mantle, and el it. 
It was written in strange characters, and he pored attentively over it. 
‘‘ Not to-night,” said he, at length, ‘“‘but three mornings hence meet 
me here, as thou hast this morning, ere sunrise.” 

Fabian bade the old man farewell, and retraced his steps, marvelling 
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much at what he had seen, and wishing the third morning to arrive that 
he might learn what the old man would have him do. 

And the third morning arrived; and eagerly, though not without awe, 
did Fabian take his way to St. Clement’s Well. There were the sweet 
waters gushing forth and making pleasant music on the stones, but no 
one was there, and he looked around disappointed. As he turned to 
retrace his steps, there was a slight rustling among the trees; surely that 
tall and stately figure which he had before seen in that dim twilight was 
there—and there were whisperings ; should he flee, or stay? Not long 
did he deliberate, for the old man approached. ‘“‘ Hast seen aught again, 
my son?” said he. Fabian told him. 

“« Thrice favoured art thou, my son,” said the old man, sittmg down; 
“‘for, whatever may be the difficulties, thy success is now sure. Thou 
hast heard of the ‘ golde-horde,’ said to be within St. Martin’s Church, 
and how many of the citizens, and good Peter de Welsford among them, 
sought for it in vain. That ‘ golde-horde’ still remains untouched ; but 
it is just without-side the churchyard, and therefore was not found. 
Wondrous is the treasure buried there; not of gold and jewels alone, 
but of curious talismans and precious parchments, more valuable to the 
scholar than the riches of the East. Wherefore should they remain 
buried in the earth? My good youth, thine arm is strong, thy courage 
is high ; wilt thou not dig them up ?” 

** Right willingly,” said Fabian. 

“« Then meet me just beside Ludgate an hour after curfew.” 

Fabian returned, but the day appeared long to him; and at the 
appointed hour, an hour when the greater portion of the inhabitants of 
London were at rest, he met the mysterious old man, who passed the 
city gate unchallenged by the warder, and they were soon on their road 
to St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 

It was a dreary road; and right before them the Stone Cross rose, 
looking spectral in the faint moonlight. As they approached, some one 
seemed beside it. ‘‘Go onward, my son, and fear not,” said the old man: 
‘I will follow thee.” Slowly Fabian journeyed onward, and at length 
reached the chapel of St. Mary Rouncevals, beside which the path to 
St. Martin’s Church turned off. 

“« T stayed beside the cross but to ask a blessing on our errand,” said 
the old man coming up. “Blessed be the saints, we are just at the 
spot.” 

The old man drew forth a lantern, which had been concealed beneath 
his cloak, pointed to a spade that lay beside the church wall, and with 
eager haste did the young man begin his task. 

The bells chimed for Lauds—the midnight service—ere that task was 
done; but then a large stone appeared, which the old man and his 
companion with,difficulty removed, and then, silver cups filled to the 
brim with bezants of bright red gold, jewelled girdles, brooches, brace- 
lets of antique form, and gems of dazzling splendour, met their eyes. 

“‘ The golde-horde, indeed!”’ exclaimed the astonished young man. 

The old man leaned down toward the glimmering light, and peered 
mtently over the scroll. ‘‘ There is yet more treasure,” said he, “ but 
morning will dawn ere ye can find it, so replace the stone, throw in the 
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earth, and to-morrow night we will repair hither again.” This was 
done ; and Fabian, bearing the precious spoils, accompanied the old man 
homeward. 

They passed the Stone Cross, and, weary with the weight of his pre- 
cious burden, Fabian leaned against the high bank just over against 
St. Clement’s Church. ‘‘ You are weary, my son,” said the old man, 
‘“‘ and it might raise suspicion were this burden brought through Lud- 
gate; take it therefore to St. Clement’s Well,—I would go with you, 
but I am sorely aweary,—so take it thither, and lay it down on the 
further side, just beneath the white thorn, and place three green sods 
over it.” 

The young man hesitated. ‘‘ Strong thieves are about, good father,” 
said he; ‘‘ were it not better that we remained here with it till 
morning ?” 

‘“Do my bidding, my son, and fear not,” replied the old man; 
‘“‘ know you not how yonder blessed well is guarded ?—know you not 
that the thorn-bush and the well-spring are under the especial guardian- 
ship of the bright beings thou hast twice seen there? Go, then, and do 
my bidding; but remember, as thou leavest, look not behind thee.” 

Fabian dragged his burden to the margin of St. Clement’s Well ;— 
there was a rustling of leaves, and by the faint light of the setting moon, 
he thought he saw shadows pass over the face of the pebbly basin 
beside the spring. With awe, not unmixed with terror, he drew aside 
the boughs of the thorn-bush, and found just beneath a cavity large 
enough to receive the treasure. He hastily cut three sods from the 
green sward, at a short distance, placed them above, and proceeded with 
quickened steps towards the high road. Just as he turned away peals 
of light, merry laughter rang from behind the thorn-bush; but Fabian 
remembered the warning, and without looking back, hastened away. 

With a glad heart Fabian arose in the morning: much did his mother, 
and much did Peter de Welsford, wonder at his joyous looks. ‘‘ He 
hath -had pleasant dreams, I’ll warrant me,” said the scribe; and the 
young man, gaily laughing, acknowledged that he had. The hours wore 
on, and, as Fabian quitted the desk where he had toiled all day, the 
vesper bell—that pleasant summons, for it told of ended labour and 
return to home—rung out its silvery chime. 

« T will go and return thanks for past: protection,” said he, ‘ and 
pray for a blessing on to-night’s labour.” 

He turned aside from the lofty cathedral, and took his way toward the 
church of the Grey Friars, where Christ Church, Newgate-street, now 
stands, and knelt down. 

Just as the service concluded a shrouded figure who had knelt beside 
him turned and whispered, ‘‘ Beware!”’ 

Fabian looked hastily round. ‘“‘ What mean you?”’ said he. 

The stranger again whispered, ‘‘ Meet me in the porch,” and hurried 
away. 

Fabian hastened to the church porch; it was crowded as usual with 
friends and neighbours, each having something to say; but at length 
the stranger came up. ‘‘ Good Master Fabian, I am come hither 
expressly to warn you,” said he: ‘‘ it was your bounty that aided me to 
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go back to my friends, so heaven forbid that I should not do you all the 
service in my power.” 

«* But wherefore this warning; and who are you ?’’ said Fabian. 

“« My good youth, I have just been seeking ye,’’ said another voice— 
it was the old man’s, and he hastily ‘seized Fabian’s arm—‘ Away, I 
have much to tell.”’ 

The stranger stretched forth his hand, and grasped Fabian’s cloak 
tightly, ‘‘ Listen but for a moment,” said he. 

«« Another time, good man,” said Fabian, hastily disengaging himself. 

“ He is gone!” said the stranger, clasping his hands; ‘‘ how shall I 
now warn him !”’ 

Meanwhile, the old man and his companion walked hastily along. 
«« | would ye went with me to the well,”’ said he, ‘‘ for I cannot find the 
treasure, though I have searched diligently.” 

« Impossible!” said Fabian; “‘1 did your bidding in every point— 
what can have come to pass?”’ 

«« My son, didst thou sprinkle water from the well over it ?” 

“ Surely not, but I did all your bidding.” 

“« Heard ye aught?” 

** Laughter, loud and merry.” 

“ But thou lookedst not back ?”’ 

*« Surely not.” 

« °Tis well. You know, my son, how greatly evil spirits grudge that 
hidden treasures should be found. Now, they had no power over thee, 
else had they appeared on the spot; but they doubtless seized the 
treasure even as thou didst leave it.” 

«‘ But it was left beneath the white thorn, goed father—let us go 
thither even now,” said the disappointed young man. 

«Not now, my son, see how the folk are flocking thither. Well, 
thanks to heaven, much treasure yet remains, so saith the scroll; and 
mighty talismans too, by which we may win again even all we have lost. 
But the work is great; so let us sit down here and spend the time till 
after curfew in prayer.”” The old man sat down on a pleasant bank 
which overlooked the daisied slopes toward the well and the green 
pastures on the other side the Strand, and the broad fair river in the 
distance ; but he looked not at the scene around him, for he took out a 
small missal and sat diligently reading it, until the fading light bade him 
close the book. 

Darkness came on—it was a cloudy night; and when the London 
curfews tolled out, young Fabian looked anxiously around, for the 
warning of the stranger haunted his mind, and he half wished he had 
never dreamed of hidden treasures. 

The hour arrived; they set forth in silence, and proceeded to the 
spot. The place seemed undisturbed, the spade lay just beneath the 
wall, and Fabian began his labour. The large stone-was removed, but 
there was earth and rubbish beneath. <“ Fear not, faint not,” said the 
old man, ‘‘ your spade even now strikes upon the stone chest.” 

It was so—the joint efforts of the old man and his young companion 
could scarcely lift it; but when placed on the F gremnd and opened, what 
gorgeous gems met their eyes! 
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‘“‘ This is worth labouring for,” said the old man, exultingly; “but 
hark! Surely there was a sound of footsteps? No, it was a distant 
echo.” 

«‘ There are voices,” said Fabian, 

“The fiends envy our spoil,” said the old man; “ but fight them 
bravely.” 

The doctrine of impalpable ghosts and demons was unknown to our 
forefathers ; the departed spirit walked with as heavy a tread as the 
living man; and the fight with an evil spirit required the same strength 
of arm as the fight with a strong thief: so when Fabian saw himself 
surrounded by dark figures, and in the grasp of a powerful hand, he 
laid about him stoutly, repeating all the while his night-spell, nor until 
a cloak was thrown over his head, and his hands were tied behind him, 
did he find that he had been fighting with mortal men. 

“You may leave off your night-spell, my fair sir,” said one, “for 
your shrift will be but short I promise ye.” 

The bewildered young man was hurried along, whither he knew not ; 
but at length they stopped and uncovered his eyes, and he found 
himself beside the Stone Cross in the Strand, and right over against him 
stood out the tall gibbet on the pale sky. 

“What have I done? why am I here ?”’ said he. 

** Methinks ye should know best, master outlaw, for stealing the king’s 
plate from the Exchequer, and then aiding yonder old Fleming in carry- 
ing it off from where ye had buried it.” 

*‘T am no outlaw ; I know nought, save about the ‘ golde-horde.’ ” 

“Ay, master outlaw, ‘tis all well, but your time is short, and we 
wait but for the priest to shrive you.” 

“T am no outlaw; wait but till morning; many, many friends have I 
yonder in London.” 

A mounted man at arms advanced. ‘“ Bring on the prisoner forthwith 
to the palace of Westminster,” said he; ‘Sir Philip Lovel will examine 
him.” 

The hapless young man lifted his head at these words, ‘‘ O take 
me not before him,” he cried. 

He was hurried along; and ere he was aware, was standing in the 
Antioch chamber, and the eyes of the king’s chancellor sternly fixed on 
him. 

“And wherefore did a young man, a citizen, turn aside from an 
honest calling, to join with such dishonest company?’’ said he. 

Poor Fabian was silent, for he was wholly bewildered, when a stranger 
advanced. ‘* Good Sir Philip, this young man ‘is mnocent, as I can 
shortly prove.” 

«« Who are you ?” 

« An old man at-arms, who returned discharged from Gascoigny last 
summer, sick and sorely wounded. I met good Master Fabian in the 
fields just by the church of St. Martin’s, and I asked an alms. He had 
but four silver pieces in his purse, but he gave me two, and walked 
away. I -was standing just beside the church, and thus I bethought me 
of St. Martin, how he divided his only cloak with a beggar, and 
methought this young man had done like him. So I knelt down and 
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prayed that the time might come when I might do him good service for 
his kindness to me. I went to my native place, and only the night 
before last returned. The gates were shut, the night was pleasant, so I 
wrapped myself in my cloak, and lay down behind the thorn-bush beside 
St. Clement’s Well. There I saw the vile companions of that old man, 
and heard their laughter as my kind friend laid down his burthen, and I 
watched and saw the old man and two women carry it away. I went 
and waited about, but could not find Master Fabian, until we met in the 
church. He heeded not my warning, so I went to Father Gervase, the 
Prior, and told him all. He gave notice to the captain of the watch and 
ward, and we both watched behind the church-wall.” 

* It is true,” said the Prior, coming forward, ‘ this worthy young 
man hath been beguiled by the delusions of that wicked old man, who 
was sent over by those who robbed the King’s Exchequer, to convey away 
the spoil which they had not been able to take with them. Two women 
and a feeble old man were unable to dig it up, and therefore did poor 
Fabian de Knyveton fall into their snare.” 

“‘ Is that your name,”’ said the chancellor. 

“It is, Sir Philip,” said the Prior of the Grey Friars, “and Alice 
Knyveton is at hand, ready to greet her brother, if he at length so 
wills it.” 

‘‘ Most gladly,” cried the chancellor, “I have no reason to be 
ashamed of my nephew, though,” added he, smiling, ‘“ he hath broken 
‘the heads of half a dozen of the king’s watch and ward.” 

Soon did Alice Knyveton repair to the king’s palace, and warmly 
greet the brother from whom she had been many years separated; and 
prosperous was the career of young Fabian; and when, many years after, 
he sat in scarlet and ermine on the steps of the Stone Cross in the 
Strand, to administer justice, that justice was’ always tempered with 
mercy ; for his thoughts turned back with deep gratitude to that night, 
when a prisoner, and unpitied, he stood there—that eventful night, 
when he sought for the “‘golde-horde,” beside the church of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields. H. L. 
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THE TEMPLAR’S SUMMONS. 


On Seine’s bright banks, at early day, 
The fatal pile was raised ; 

And on the fearful pagentry 

A gathered city gazed : 

For banners fair were floating there 
O’er knightly shield and spear ; 

And a monarch sate in solemn state 
With prelate, prince, and peer. 


But there were three, that fettered stood 
Where fagots round them lay, 

More stately in their fearless mood 
Than all that proud array : 

For peasants came to mark the spot, 
And warriors came to sigh, 

And the King to seize his triumph ; but 
The Templars came to die! 


Oh, had they thought to perish thus 
When, on the Paynim shore, 

To far Caucasus’ trackless snows 
Their conquering Cross they bore ! 
For many a green and glorious grave 
They left in distant lands, 

To die, as ill became the brave, 
With scorn, and fettered hands. 


They were but three: and two were old 
And stately in their age, 

For o’er them many a storm had rolled 
In life’s long pilgrimage. 

But all of mortal pains or woes 

Had left their tearless eyes, 

For one was gazing on the Cross, 

And one upon the skies : 
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And one, the youngest of the three, 
Whose proudly pallid brow 

Still spoke of martial sovereignty, 
Though marred and furrowed now— 
He cast no glance on earth or sky, 
On holy cross or book, 

But on that mighty Monarch’s face 
He fix’d a steadfast look. 


There was no passion in that gaze, 
Its light was cold and clear, 

And yet, amid his splendour’s blaze, 
The Monarch shook with fear. 

And on the gathered thousands fell 
A silence, deep and dread, 

As thus, amid the kindled pile, 
That noble Templar said : 


«« The King, whose hate and wrath for us 
Prepared this fiery tomb; 

The Pope, whose fiat crushed our cause 
And sealed our hopeless doom ;— 

For trial just, for guerdon meet, 

We summon to appear 

Before the Eternal Judgment seat 
Within this circling year !”’ 


He ceased, as fiercely round them rose 
A surge of living flame, 

That only sunk to leave no trace 

Of human face or frame ; 

But when the winds of heaven had borne 
Their scattered dust away, 

In two dark souls remain’d unknown 
The memory of that day. 


The Pope sat in the Vatican; 
With keys and triple crown, 
And low before his footstool then 
A sovereign Prince bow’d down: 
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But, ‘neath that crown of mystick power, 
The dews of terror broke 

From his dark brow, for in that hour 
The dying Templar spoke. 


And Philip shared the thorns and flowers 
That rise around a throne, 

And still, im camp and courtly bowers, 

A martial monarch shone ; 

But oft, at festive board and bowl, 

Like quickening aspen shook, 

As darkly rose upon his soul 

That Templar’s steadfast look : 


And when the western woods were green 
With April’s sun and showers, 

The sable pomp of woe was seen 

Around the Roman towers ; 

And when November darkened o’er 

The hills with stormy gloom, 

The Gallic people tearless bore 

Proud Philip to his tomb. 


My lay is of the tales that fill 

The faith of olden times, 

Which, in tradition, murmurs still 

In homes of darker climes : 

But priests and princes, in their wrath 
And power, may learn from them, 
That He who judgeth all the earth 
Will mark how they condemn. 


Frances Brown. 


STRANORLAR, 
Feb. 15, 1844. 


Nortr.—At the suppression of the order of the Templars, all who refused to 
abjure their vows and confess the crimes laid to their charge, were put to death ; 
and, amongst others, the Grand Master and two of his brethren were buried 
alive at Paris, in March 1314, after having, according to tradition, cited the 
King of France and the Pope, who had condemned them, to appear at the judg- 
ment-seat of God within the year; which was remarkably fulfilled, for the Pope 
died in April and the King in November. 
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BABBINGTON DRONEHAM, 
THE QUIETEST MAN IN COLLEGE. 


BY SUUM CUIQUE, ESQ. 


————— Impium 
Lenite clamorem, sodales.—HoRACE. 


CHAPTER I. 


“You are not gone to sleep; indulging in sweet oblivion, as fine- 
talking ladies say ?”’ inquired Great Tom. 

« T am as wide awake,” said I, ‘“‘as a detective-service police-officer 
on a dangerous duty.”’ 

** But you don’t laugh,” said Tom. 

“IT respectfully beg leave to contradict you,” I replied; “I laugh 
within myself.” 

“ Within me, you mean.” 

“ Both. Iam afraid to give vent to a regular burst.” 

« Afraid? Why?” 

«« Lest I should bring down the weight of your heavy displeasure upon 
me,” said I, “‘ and extinguish myself for ever.” 

** Pooh—pooh! I am sound enough—as right as a mail-coach, I 
wish I may be shot if I ain’t. These words remind me of a man who was 
up here—I don’t mean in this belfry, but up in college—some years 
since when there were such things as mail-coaches, whose guards called 
‘ all right,’ and whose drivers kept time to a second. He was a nice 
young man—very particular nice. Shall I tell you his story ?” 

“ If you will excuse me now,” said I, “ I would rather 4 

“ Cut and run—slip off into bed? I see—but you have not a chance. 
You have taken an inside place in my rotonde, and here you stop until 
Nox has done his work, and given up the reins to Phebus Apollo.” 

‘‘ Then the story by all means; for it’s very hard lym Fe 

“7 am glad to hear you say so. Some men find it easier than speak- 
ing the truth.” 

‘“« T mean lying here upon the floor,” said I. 

“Few men like to be floored, and as this is your ‘ first appearance 
on these boards,’ I have no doubt you feel a little queerish; but never 
mind, consider it a night rehearsal, when there is no fear of apples, 
orange-peel, or hisses from boxes, pit, or gallery.” 

I began an expostulation, but the confounded hammer came down 
** Bom, bom, bom ;” and as soon as the awful sound had made its escape 
through the windows to let the Oxford people know what o’clock it 
was, Tom commenced his kind tale thus :— 
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In a retired spot near the borders of Wychwood Forest lived one Mr. 
David Droneham. He cultivated his own estate—a small farm of some 
two hundred acres—that is, he fancied he cultivated it, though in 
reality the whole was under the management of a working bailiff. 
Giles Darman, though he was called a farming servant, was really his 
master’s master, and a very despotic master he was. David Droneham 
was a great agriculturist in theory; Giles Darman despised theory, and 
relied entirely on practice. If the master, who took in all the publica- 
tions relating to agriculture that were issued, hebdomadally, monthly, 
and annually, from the press, and was frequently taken in by the writers 
of them, ventured to purchase any new implement which was to work 
wonders at half the cost of time and labour required by the old imple- 
ment, his man invariably pretended to be struck by its ingenuity and 
utility, and to have it damaged in some way or other the very first time 
its powers were tested. If a piece of wheat was to be drilled, the 
patent drill was sure to be found minus a wheel or an important screw, 
or something or other. If a rick was to be thrashed out in a day, the 
machine was sure to be out of order. The patent plough was noseless 
after a ten minutes” trial; and as to artificial manures, Giles had a 
method of rendering them valueless, and grinned maliciously in his 
master’s face as he pointed out to him the “ dead failure’’ of the acres 
on which they had been used. 

David Droneham was vexed at the little success which attended his 
introduction of all the newest inventions, but he was not to be easily 
defeated. He tried and tried again, until his machine-maker’s bills for 
new engines and repairs of the same consumed the profits of the farm, 
and left him without an income to live upon. 

Giles Darman grinned the more maliciously when his master proved 
to him from his books that he was losing money, and of course attri- 
buted it to his folly in not being satisfied to go on as his forefathers had 
done before him. The-master uttered a bold negatur, but the man 
undertook to prove the truth of his premises and conclusion. A most 
illogical quarrel ensued, which ended in Giles Darman’s being turned off 
by his indignant master, and another bailiff, a north countryman, an 
advertiser in some Farmer’s Gazette or Journal, who boasted of having 
thoroughly acquired a knowledge of the theory and practice of agricul- 


. ture, being engaged at a high salary in his place. 


David Droneham would have been happy with his new bailiff, whose 
opinions so closely accorded with his own; but whenever a new expe- 
riment was to be tried, a new live-labour-saving machine to be tested, 
the experimentalist was sure to see the face of Giles Darman, with a 
most contemptuous sneer upon it, grinning at him and his bailiff through 
the barn-doors or a gap in a hedge-row. In vain did he warn him off 
his premises, serve him with notices of actions for malicious trespasses, 
and have him up before the magistrates. Giles despised the warnings, 
lighted his pipe with the notices, and showed a sovereign contempt of 
court as he paid his fines to the magistrates’ clerk. 

Unluckily the season proved unfavourable to mangel-wurzel, Swedish 
turnips, and Italian rye-grass. The cattle, too, were blown by getting 
access to a field of patent clover that’ was to yield some ten or twelve 
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tons to the acre; and at the gathering of the harvest the patent wheat 
drilled' in a patent way was found to yield a mere nothing. Sad was 
the heart of David Droneham when he was compelled to acknowledge to 
his new bailiff, that he must decline his valuable assistance for the future 
from want of means to pay him his high salary, and to carry out his 
ingenious theories. 

The bailiff could do no more than express his sorrow at being com- 
pelled by adverse circumstances to quit a master who was possessed of a 
mind so thoroughly unfettered by old-fashioned prejudices, and ask him 
for a written opinion of his conduct and abilities. This was readily 
given; and as David Droneham shook the experimental bailiff by the 
hand at parting, he heard a loud laugh in his rick-yard, and saw Giles 
Darman dancing with delight on the top of a patent winnowing machine, 
and throwing his arms about like the sails of a windmill. 

David was in a great passion—as well he might be. What should he 
do ? shoot him? it was a dangerous experiment, and might be attended 
with serious results. Should he let the great dog loose and set him at 
him? Pooh! Tiger knew Giles better than his own master, and 
_ would not even show his teeth at him. He made up his mind to give 
“his men a quaft of his strongest beer all round to thrash him with their 

flails; but he recollected that all the flails had been superseded by a 
patent thrashing machine, and that his men were in a sulky, rebellious 
mood at the introduction of his new-fangled nonsenses, which they 
firmly believed were invented to rob them of their means of living. 


David Droneham, therefore, wisely contented himself with shaking his. 


fist at his tormentor, and rushed into his parlour to hide his indignation, 
and to examine into the state of his affairs. 

The result of the examination induced him to put the writings, as 
title-deeds are. called in the country, of his little estate into his pocket, 
and ride over to Charlbury to consult his attorney about raising a 
certain sum of money upon them to relieve him from his most pressing 
embarrassments. 

The lawyer promised to supply “‘ the needful,” but, at the same time, 
seriously advised his client either to let the farm, and live upon the rent 
of it; or to take Giles Darman into his service again, and permit him 
to manage it on the old and successful plan. To the latter proposition 
a decided refusal was given, ‘‘ he would die sooner than give such an 
impudent fellow such a triumph over him.” To the former plan, after 
much proing and coning, he assented. The farm was advertised to be 
let, and, within ten minutes of the appearance on the barn-door of the 
bill which proclaimed the fact to the world of Wychwood, Giles Darman 
was in his former employer’s parlour. He offered to become his 
tenant, and put down half-a-year’s rent in advance! This was too much. 
David looked at Giles and at the yellow canvas bag that contained the 
money—money saved in his own service, and with a fearful oath bid 
him leave the room. 

Giles only grinned. His old master rose from his seat and bade him 
-begone. Giles began an argument, but before the first proposition had 
passed his lips, a huge leaden inkstand flew through the air and knocked 
him down. Before he could scramble up again, and cleanse his eyes and 
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mouth from the ink that filled them like an overflow of the river Niger, 
he felt a heavy horsewhip applied to his arms, back, head, legs, and 
face, as, in his convulsions and struggles to escape the blows, each part 
presented itself to the view of the angry inflictor of the punishment. 

Giles escaped as soon as David was exhausted, and presented himself 
in a shocking plight before the nearest magistrate, and demanded a 
warrant for the assault. The worthy justice, who had had to inflict 
many penalties on Giles for wilful trespasses upon his former employer's 
grounds, and knew what an impudent aggravating rogue he was, refused 
to grant the warrant upon his mere ipse dixit, and without corroborative 
evidence. Giles first expostulated, then became abusive, and, at Jast, 
was turned out of the house by the magistrate’s servants, who, in reply 
to his recitation of his ill-treatment, consoled him by telling him, in the 
words of a Wiltshire jury’s verdict, that “ it sarved him right.” 

Giles took his revenge thus. He stationed himself in the road that 
led to David’s house, and accosted every farmer who rode over to look 
at the land to be let; and, after telling him that he had been bailiff on it 
for many years, left him with a full assurance that the farm was not 
worth above half the rent that the owner asked for it. The consequence 
was, David Droneham failed to get a tenant, and, from ‘persevering in 
his new system of farming his land upon his own account, he became 
more deeply involved. . 

More money was advanced upon “the writings ;” but David Drone- 
ham knew that such a mode of proceeding must ruin him at last. But 
what could he do? No one would take the farm, and he began to be 
convinced that he could not make it profitable himself unless he grati- 
fied Giles Darman, by returning to a system which he had deprecated 
and despised. That would never do. He thought and thought again, 
until it occurred to him, that he might carry on the farm upon scientific 
principles, triumph over his old bailiff, and repay the monies advanced 
upon the writings. How? By marrying a lady with the wherewithal. 

David Droneham was doubly a widower : he had been married twice, 
and was rather advanced in life. Unlike his estate, he was without an 
incumbrance. He had never had a child. David looked in his glass, 
and, although he saw reflected a remarkably squat person, surmounted 
by a very ugly face, he did not despair. He dressed himself in his best 
white cords, newest top-boots, sprucest blue coat, and ordered his horse. 
Before he mounted, he bade one of his men catch a very fine peacock 
that was spreading his tail on the lawn, and bear it before him to the 
house of a wealthy widow lady, who dwelt on the confines of the parish 
of —————. The Widow Babbington, he knew, greatly admired this 
bird; for he had often seen her drive her pony-carriage slowly by his 
door to gaze upon its beauties. He was resolved that the bird should 
be the basis on which his claims should be rested, and thought it would 
do for a love bird, as well as a Venus’s dove. 

The bird was conveyed safely, and David saw his man place him on 
the grass-plot before he knocked at the door. He saw the widow come 
out, and admire the proud bird as he strutted about with expanded tail. 
‘«« Now or never,” said he; and, ere she was aware of his presence, he 
was at -the widow’s side. An invitation to drink tea was given and 
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accepted, and David Droneham made such good use of his opportunity, 
that the widow thought him much less like an ourang-outang in the face 
when he left her, than she did upon his arrival. ‘‘ Repetatur haustus,” 
said David to himself, and the following day saw him at the widow’s to 
inquire after the peacock. Argus, with any one of his hundred eyes, 
would have seen that the widow was pleased with his polite attentions. 
David stayed to dinner and tea, and before supper had begun the siege 
in due form. The outworks were completed before he left; and in less 
than a month the citadel was taken. The peacock was carried back to 
his former home on the top of the carriage which conveyed his master 
and mistress from the parish church. 


CHAPTER II. 


For six weeks David was a happy man, for he travelled about from 
place to place with his wealthy wife, and visited every model farm he 
could hear of in his route. When he returned home from the wedding 


trip, he told his lady of all he meant to do in the way of farming. Thg * 


north-country experimental bailiff was to be sent for immediately, and 
an extensive order given for new patent ridging, turnip-cutting, and 
other machines, and wonders were to be done upon the land. 

The lady listened attentively to all his plots and plans, and when they 
were fully disclosed to her, quietly told him that he should not play at 
ducks and drakes with her money, and squander it away, as he had done 
his own, upon a parcel of tomfooleries. 

David was amazed; but he was still more amazed when he heard 
Mrs. Droneham recommend him, as the best thing he could do, to take 
Giles Darman into his service again, and let him manage the farm in his 
own way. 

“« [ll suffer any torments sooner than consent to take that impudent 
fellow into my employment again. I never will consent to such a thing,” 
said David. 

‘“« Yes, you will, my dear, but take your own time about it.” 

David held out for three long months, and then gave in. Mrs. Drone- 
ham had held a private talk with the village doctor, and engaged a 
respectable old lady to be ready by about a certain day to take up her 
residence with her for a month or six weeks. He was likely to become 
a parent! and Giles Darman had touched his hat respectfully as he 
complimented him on the pleasing prospect. All his former impudence 
was forgotten and forgiven. He was re-elected bailiff, and allowed to 
plough, sow, and thrash as his forefathers had done before him. From 
that day David prospered, although he privately attributed Giles Dar- 
man’s success on the farm to the mode in which he had tilled the land 
while he had the power of cropping it and manuring it on scientific 
principles. 

In due time a boy was born to his happy parents: in due time he was 
christened and called by his mother’s name of Babbington, which was 
also her maiden name, as she had married her first cousin, The little 
fellow throve and grew rapidly, and was one of the quietest and best- 
conducted children at the age of ten years that could be found in the 
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neighbourhood of Wychwood Forest. Then, alas! he lost his mother, 
who took care to have all her fortune settled upon her child, fearing lest 
David, as soon as he was a free agent, should make ducks and drakes 
of it by resuming his tomfooleries. The widower-for-a-third-time had 
no such designs. He was cured of his rage for novelties by prospering 
under the old system; but then he would call Babbington “ a model 
child,” and that made his mother suspect that he was secretly thinking 
of a “ model farm.” 

Master Babbington Droneham had never been out of his mother’s 
sight since he was born, except when he was in bed, and then, to be 
safe, he slept in a sort of closet within her own room. He had been 
petted, though not spoiled in the usual sense of that word. She had 
taught him nearly all she knew herself, so that he could read, write, and 
cipher as well or better than most children of his age. All boyish sports, 
however, had been forbidden. Bats, balls, tops, and marbles he knew 
only by name; but he could amuse himself with a needle, a pair of 
scissors and a sheet of paper, as well as a little girl, and could cut ladies 
out of pocket-books and colour them to the life. All his pursuits had 
been sedentary ; for he never went out but with his mother. He was 
not allowed to stroll about the farm with his father, lest he should get 
his clothes dirty and his feet wet. In short, he was what Giles Darman 
pronounced him to be—“ a little mollycoddle.” 

-Giles resolved to, what he called, ‘‘ save the boy, and make a man of 
him.” ) 

“| wonder, sir,” said he to his master, “‘ that you don’t send that 
little fellow out to school.” 

“« Never, Giles—his mother’s wish was that he should be educated at 
home, and then sent up to Oxford,” replied David Droneham. 

“To be made a parson of, I suppose.”’ 

“ Your supposition is a wrong one, then; Master Babbington 
Droneham is to be brought up as a gentleman, like his father.” 

«‘ Upon scientific principles ?” inquired Giles. His master gave Giles 
a look that reminded him of a certain leaden inkstand and a heavy 
horsewhip, so he said no more on that subject. | 

“T really think the young gentleman (a stress on the latter word) 
looks as if he wanted fresh aif His cheeks are as white as a turnip, 
and they tell me he don’t know a plough from a harrow. If you were 
to let him walk about the farm with you, sir, it would do him good.” 

«* His mother always dreaded damp feet,” said the father. 

«Then order him a thick pair of boots, sir; rely upon it a little out- 
door exercise will do him good.” 

David Droneham thought the matter over in his mind, and felt 
convinced that what Giles had suggested was the best plan to pursue. 
Master Babbington, therefore, soom appeared in a dress suitable for 
following his father to the field, and, when once the boy had fully tasted 
the sweets of freedom and fresh air, nothing could keep him within the 
house. He was here, there, and everywhere in fine weather and foul, and, 
as he had no play-fellows meet for him, he associated with the plough- 
boys and men about the farm. They were astonished at his gross igno- 
rance of all boyish sports, and earnestly set about initiating him into the 
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mysteries of taws and alleys, cricket and football, and such other games 
as they themselves delighted in. Giles, moreover, ‘‘ put him up to” a 
great many things of which he had better have remained ignorant alto- 
gether, or,.at all events, for many years to come; for he taught him to 
ferret rats and rabbits, to trap birds and wire hares, and even to shoot 
flying; but, worst of all, to do all these things, and never to let his 
father or anybody else know that he could do them. 

This was the boy’s first lesson in the art of deceiving, and so well did he 
learn it that neither David Droneham, nor any of the family within doors, 
had the most distant notion how his time was employed. If he robbed 
the hen-roosts and sucked the eggs, he put back the shells and gave the 
rats the credit of the robbery. He kept ferrets and rat-dogs, but it 
was down at Giles Darman’s cottage. His gun and his fishing tackle 
were never seen at home, and he always had a tale ready to account for 
any extraordinary absence from the house or any peculiar appearance in 
his outward boy. To the servants and his father he appeared unchanged, 
except in his healthy looks and daily-strengthening frame. If he went 
out with his father to spend an evening with a neighbour, he was so.well- 
behaved and smooth in his demeanour, and so very innocent in his 
remarks, that he acquired the title of the quietest little boy in the county. 

Giles was quite delighted with his success as*a tutor, but did not 
think his pupil’s education completed until he hati taught him to smoke 
and drink with him, and sing ‘“ ’Tis my delight of a shiny night,” with 
proper emphasis and due effect. The boy soon acquired these arts, and 
could manage a pipe and toss off his glass as well as his tutor. But at 
home he never indulged in the least excess. If he got a little excited at 
Giles’s cottage, he stole home by a backway, and crawled up to bed 
pleading a headache in excuse. 

For two years the boy was left to the evil influence of Giles Darman, 
and had become, unsuspected, a most perfect little seamp. Only once 
did he forget the lesson of dissimulation taught him by his tutor. A 
neighbour who had been dining at the farm, as he sat over his wine, of 
which Babbington had quietly and unobservedly taken a larger share 
than ordinary, remarked, that he was annoyed by his pointer having 
taken to killing his own mutton. 

‘‘ Cure him in five minutes,” cried the boy, in a tone that no one but 
Giles had ever heard before. ‘‘ Shut him up in a barn with an old ram, 
and he will either butt his breath out or give him a lesson he will never 
forget. He won’t look a grass-nibbler in the face again.” 

David Droneham gnd his guest stared at the quietest little boy in the 
county; but Babbington saw his mistake, resumed his quiet tone 
instantly, and meekly told his father that he had found the prescription 
in a dictionary of agriculture. He then left the room, and ran down to 
Giles to tell him how he had ‘‘ queered the old ones.” 

‘“« Grass-nibbler! hum!” said the guest; ‘I don’t think I ever saw a 
sheep called by that name in any of my reading.” 

‘“‘ Nor I,” said the father. ‘‘ He must have caught it of the boys.” 

‘“« T wonder you do not send that nice little quiet fellow to school.” 

‘‘ T promised the late lamented Mrs. Droneham not to send him from 
home,” replied David, looking very widowery. 
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“Then, I would have a tutor for him. He is getting quite old 
enough for Latin and Greek,” said the guest. ‘* The boy shoots well.” 

“« What !”’ screamed David ; “ he never saw a gun to my knowledge, 
except the old musket used by the bird-keepers against the rooks.”’ 

‘« All I can say is, that I saw him cut down a partridge in your nine- 
acre piece as cleverly as I could do it myself. It was not the first he 
had killed either, by the skilful way in which he twisted the bird’s neck, 
turned it under his wing, and pocketed it.” 

‘“‘ Impossible! You must have been mistaken.” 

“Oh, dear! no. I saw him as plainly as I see you, and admired him 
for his skill. "What does he do with his pocket-money ?” 

“IT do not know—lI never thought to ask him,”’ said David, quite dis- 
concerted. 

“ Hum!” said the guest, but dropped the subject, as it seemed an 
unpleasant one. 

David Droneham questioned Babbington before he went to bed that 
night ; but the boy denied the charge so quietly, and gave such a truth- 
seeming account of the way in which he disposed of his allowance, that 
it almost satisfied his father that his guest must have been mistaken. 
He could not, however, help thinking about the boy before he went to 
sleep more, perhaps, than he had ever done before. The result of his 
meditations was, that as soon. as he had finished: his morning meal he 
mounted his horse, and rode over to the rectory of an adjoining parish. 

The house was occupied by the curate, a quiet, pious, single-hearted 
man, who to relieve the disorder common to curates, and aggravated in 
his case by a sick wife and a large little family—poverty—took pupils, 
and devoted all the hours he could spare from his parish to their mental 
and moral improvement. 

Mr. David Droneham wished, by an offer of a liberal salary, to induce 
this gentleman to attend his son at home for a certain number of 
hours daily; but his other engagements would not permit of such an 
arrangement. It was finally settled that Babbington should attend at 
the rectory, and take lessons with the other pupils. 

The boy was not sorry to hear of the plan adopted by his father; for 
he longed to associate with boys of his own rank in life, and wished to 
learn something of the world in which he was to live, when he came 
into his property, of which Giles had given him a very much magnified 
account. Had he had any unpleasant feelings about the matter, they 
would have yielded to his delight at the thought of having a pony kept 
for him to ride to and fro daily, and on which he had fully made up his 
mind to take a gallop with a pack of harriers, that were kept a few miles 
off. Giles had often suggested to him that he never would be a perfect 
sportsman until he could ride up to hounds; but neither tutor nor pupil 
could suggest a plan by which a nag could be obtained for the purpose. 
The difficulty was now removed, and the boy was resolved to profit by it. 

At the end of a month’s attendance at the rectory, the following con- 
versation took place between Master Babbington, not yet thirteen years 
of age be it rememembered, and Giles Darman, which I record, as it 
will show how well he had profited by Giles’s tuition, and give a bird’s- 
eye view of his daily proceedings. 
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“ How do you get on? Dost like Greek and Latin?” 

“ Toll-loll—it’s uphill work; but I'll accomplish it. I am not to be 
beaten by a set of muffs, who don’t know a stoat from a weazel.” 

“« How do you like your master ?”’ 

“ Oh! well enough. He’s very clever, | think, and very kind; but so 
easily gammoned! I can make him believe anything. He, like the old 
one, and the rest of the fools about him, believes me to be the quietest 
little boy in the county. I have only to say, ‘Papa’s compliments, and 
begs you'll excuse me to-morrow,’ and he believes it as readily as if it 
were the truth.” 

«« What a spooney!”’ said Giles. 

“1 had a capital go yesterday: a run of an hour and a half, and 
only got spilt once.” 

«« Did you kill ?”’ 

“ Oh! yes:” and Babbington gave a splendid account of the run, 
and told it in sporting phrases that would not have disgraced an old 
thistle-whipper. 

«« What sort of boys are they up at Rectory ?”’ 

“ Muffs, I tell you, mere book-worms. I’ve sounded them all, and 
they know no more of horses, dogs, or anything else worth knowing, 
than if they had never left their mothers’ apron-strings. But I have 
not let them into any of my secrets, nor do I intend to do so. Close 
and quiet, that’s my plan. Fill me a pipe, and give me some grog.” 

Giles Darman slapped his pupil on the back, and obeyed. 

For three years the young lad carried on his plan of deception unsus- 
pected; for his tutor heard nothing in the shape of gossip at the rectory 
or in his parish; and David Droneham, who was beginning to feel the 
effects of old age, toddled about his farm as much as he could, and 
when he went in to dinner, he ate it, and fell asleep over a book or a paper. 
He seldom saw any visitors, and those he did see generally came upon 
business, and took their departure as soon as -it was concluded. He 
was, therefore, quite satisfied that his son was going on quietly, and just 
as he wished him to go on. 

To do the boy justice he really worked hard at his books, and made a 
greater progress in his classics than his fellow pupils, for he did not 
choose to be beaten in anything which he undertook to do. Moreover, 
it was a part of his plan to work when he sat down to work, in order 
that he might have more leisure to sport. 

Just at the commencement of his seventeenth year, at the end of 
which he was to go to college, contrary to the advice of his tutor, who 
wisely urged his father not to let him go into residence until he was 
nineteen, his views of life were changed. A young man, his senior by 
one year, who had retired from a public school to save a sentence of 
expulsion for some grave offence against the discipline of the establish- 
ment, came down for a year’s tuition under the curate of . 

Cecil Darell was a scion of a good family, tall, handsome, and of 
winning manners, not vicious, but as mischievous as a monkey, and as 
daring as an Old Westminster. He was just the reverse of Babbington 
Droneham, for he never acted the hypocrite, but what mischief he did 
he did openly, and never denied it when: taxed with it. He scorned a 
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lie, and would rather have taken the blame of another’s fault than 
screened himself by betraying a friend. 

Babbington was greatly pleased with Cecil, and listened to his stories 
of the scrapes he had got into and out of, the feats he had performed, 
and the tricks he had played with that wrapped attention which never 
fails to please a youthful narrator.. But Droneham, with his usual 
caution—cunning would be a better word—did not repose any confi- 
dence in, or betray himself to Darell, until he had involved him in a 
scrape which ensured his secrecy on any subject he might choose to 
entrust to him. When they mutually understood one another, Cecil was 
disgusted at the low habits and associates of his companion, and told 
him so. Giles Darman was soon after this surprised to find his company 
shunned by the boy whom he had instructed, and meditated a betrayal 
of all that had occurred between them to the father. He thought better 
of it, however, for the disclosure might have been attended by serious 
consequences to himself; and his place was too good a one to be risked 
merely for the sake of taking vengeance on a boy, who would not smoke 
or drink with him, or kill game for his profit. 

The boys hunted, fished, and ferreted on the sly, and even stole into 
Kinch’s hotel now and then, and had a bottle of wine; but beyond that, 
and stealing away to a coursing match, or a game of cricket at Wood- 
stock, in Blenheim-park, they engaged in nothing which might fairly be 
deemed objectionable. They went up together with the curate of 
to enter at Christ Church, and to be matriculated; and while the tutor 
took his quiet mutton-chop at the Mitre, Cecil contrived to introduce 
Babbington to a few of his old school-fellows, and to show him what a 
very lively affair a college luncheon is when kindred spirits meet together, 
and how superior champagne is, as an exhilarator, to any other vinous 
or spirituous compound. They were both to go into residence in the 
same term, and both eagerly longed for the day to arrive that was to 
see them emancipated from the true status pupillaris. 





CHAPTER III. 


Tue time at length arrived. Cecil Darell and Babbington Droneham 
took possession of their rooms in Peckwater-quadrangle. Cards were 
left, invitations given to breakfast, dinner, and wine parties, and both 
were delighted with the liberty they enjoyed. There was this difference, 
however, in the young men. Cecil was always getting into scrapes for 
knocking in late, cutting chapel or lecture, or being seen ina row; while 
Babbington was never known to knock in after hours, miss chapel, or be 
absent from lecture. It was a part of his old system; the leaven of 
Giles Darman’s spirit still working in him, and, like all hypocrisy, it 
answered for a time. 

‘‘ What account do you give of our new members, Mr. 





” said 


the dean to one of the college tutors, ‘‘ Mr. Droneham and Mr. Darel, 
for instance ?” 

‘“¢ Mr. Darell is the better scholar of the two, and might ensure a high 
degree if he were but steady; ‘but I fear we ‘Shall have to punish him 
severely for his irregularities ere long.”’ 
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« And Mr. Droneham ?”’ 

“‘ Not very brilliant, but very attentive to his duties. Indeed, from 
all I have heard of him, I believe him to be the quietest man in college.” 

On the following morning, Babbington Droneham was invited to break- 
fast with the dean to meet some of the quiet men. He dressed himself 
so artistically, and behaved with such propriety, that he left the dean 
with a full conviction on his erudite mind that his house had met with a 
treasure in so exemplary a young man. Had he seen him exchange 
his sober suit of black with a white tie, for a green cutaway coat and 
spicy neckcloth, and mount the tandem which waited for him, when 
lectures were over, at least a mile out of Oxford, he might have formed 
a more accurate opinion of the young commoner’s character; but deans 
have no chance of seeing such things, or the system would soon be put 
an end to. 

Cecil Darell, I am sorry to say, was rusticated for two terms for giving 
a noisy party in his rooms, which ended with a little bonfire in the quad., 
while Babbington Droneham, who had been the first to suggest the 
finale, and the most active in dismembering sofas, chairs, and tables, 
to carry it out, was not even suspected to have been present at the party 
or the fire. 

When Cecil’s banishment was over he returned to Oxford, and found 
his friend still in high favour with the authorities, and bearing his old 
title of the quietest man in college, although he rode races, in Port 
Meadow, larked over the country, and hunted the Gehazi hounds, drove 
tandems, gave spreads, and, moreover, took lessons in sparring of 
professionals from London, and tested his progress in the fistic art by 
picking quarrels with the rustics who tried to prevent him from galloping 
over their master’s wheat, or making gaps in the mounds. He got 
better shooting than any man in Oxford, and although he poached upon 
all the best manors round, he, somehow or other, never was caught. 

Cecil could not think how his friend managed; but, as I said before, 
Babbington never neglected a college duty, never exhibited himself in 
any other costume in the University but such as was worn by the quiet 
men. If he gave a party, it was never at his own rooms, but at a 
pastrycook’s or an hotel. His scout was not admitted to any one of his 
secrets; and if any signs of a disturbance were exhibited likely to 
require the proctor’s interference, he was the first to leave the party and 
seek his own well-arranged and soberly-furnished rooms. 

To a certain set only, and that not a very extensive one, but one on 
whose members he could depend for secrecy, were his wild and dissolute 
habits known. He never went out of college, or was seen in the streets 
without his cap and gown, which were readily exchanged at some man’s 
lodgings at the extremity of the town, and resumed when he returned 
from his ride or his drive. 

Cecil adopted his friend’s plan, and found the benefit of it. His cha- 
racter was held in higher estimation by the university authorities, but 
he despised himself for the hypocrisy he practised. He was obliged, 
however, to practise it, or give up all his fun; for he knew that if he 
were found out in a second breach of discipline, his previous rustication 
would ensure his expulsion. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Born the young men came up in the Michaelmas Term of their 
second year, after having spent the long vacation together at David 
Droneham’s, near Wychwood Forest, where they sported—that is, shot, 
fished, and hunted—undisguisedly with the consent of their friends and 
neighbours. They went up for their first examination, and passed it 
very creditably on the same day. Of course it was requisite to give a 
pass-party. Cecil, in spite of Babbington’s advice, gave his party in 
his own rooms, and invited every man whom he knew. The conse- 
quence was that the party went off badly, and ended in‘a riot, for which 
he got summoned before a seniority, and severely imposed—being con- 
fined to gates and chapel until the task was done. Babbington gave 
his party at the Mitre, and confined his invitations to his own set. His 
dinner and wines cost him less than the wines and dessert alone cost 
Cecil, and the party passed off, noisily it is true, but without any 
unpleasant results beyond headaches and loss of appetites at breakfast 
on the following morning, which were set right and restored by a gallop 
to Abingdon, and a luncheon at ‘ The Thistle.” 

The dean sent for Babbington just before he mounted his hackney, 
and seeing his pallid looks, told him he was afraid he had read a little 
too hard, and begged of him to relax a little, lest his health should 
suffer materially ; and after havmg been complimented on the respect- 
able manner in which he had passed his little-go, and on his general 
quiet and student-like conduct in college, he rushed out of my gate to 
the stables, mounted his nag, and made “his set” laugh by describing 
his scene with the dean. 

Babbington now thought that his character was so firmly established, 
that he might follow the dean’s advice, and “relax a little” from his 
excessively cautious behaviour. He was anxious to try his skill in 
boxing with a notorious scamp, a bargeman, who dwelt in that nest of 
infamy, St. Thomas’s parish, and who had grown quite unbearable in 
his conduct to the gownsmen, from never having been successfully 
opposed and punished as he deserved. 

There had been two or three skirmishes in the streets, as there gene- 
rally used to be in the month of November some few years ago, and 
there was every probability of their leading to a town-and-gown fight. 
The Big Bargeman was sure to be found leading on a set of low fellows, 
and Babbington Droneham expressed his intention of seeking him out, 
and trying his science with him. Cecil, although he was confined to 
chapel and gates, was fully bent, contrary to his friend’s wishes and 
advice, on going out to see the result of the trial. An opportunity was 
soon afforded him. 

He had a few friends dining with him one evening about seven 
o'clock, among whom were Babbington and some others of their own 
set. The second bottle of claret was just unforked—for the corkscrew, 
like all college corkscrews, was missing—when a rush as of many feet, 
a rumbling sort of noise like distant thunder, or the rolling of the waves 
on a pebbly beach, was heard mingled with obscure shouts and cries, 
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which grew louder and louder, and at last resolved themselves into dis- 
tinct sounds of “ Gown, gown! Town, town!” 

At the well-known, spirit-stirring sounds, every man sprang to his 
feet. 

« They come, they come,” shouted/one. 

‘‘On with your caps and gowns lest friends mistake us for foes,” 
cried another. 

« Let us get out of college before an order is given by the dean to 
close Tom and Canterbury Gates,” suggested a third. 

« Now, Babbington, screw up your courage to the sticking-place,” 
said Cecil, ‘“‘ for be assured the Big Bargeman leads them on.” 

“Tam ready for the fray,” said Babbington; ‘‘ but I must not be 
known. Lend me your frock-coat and a blue tie. Now, then, that will 
do. Instead of a commoner’s gown find me a student’s; and then for the 
honour of Oxford and the credit of Tom Spring.” 

This was said, and the alterations in dress made in half the time it has 
taken me to describe the scene. One bumper round to the success of 
“The Gown,” and down flew the young men; and scampering across 
quad. through Peckwater and out of Canterbury-gate, rushed to the left 
up Oriel-lane. They found themselves in a mob of some two or three 
hundred people. Some were erect, some sprawling, while others were 
hitting out at or stopping the blows of their adversaries amidst the 
shouts of victory or the groans of defeat. As soon as the accession of 
friends from Christ Church was seen by the gownsmen a louder shout of 
“« Gown, gown!” rent the air. The foe retired for awhile, and took up 
their station between St. Mary’s Church and the lodgings of the Prin- 
cipal of Brazenose. 

« A charge, a charge!” shouted Babbington, “I see the champion of 
St. Thomas’s.” | 

« A charge, a charge!” cried Cecil, seconding his friend. 

« A charge, a charge!—on gown, on!” screamed a hundred voices; 
and, like a stone hurled from an engine, the university men sprang 
forward upon the enemy, and, by sheer weight and pluck, dislodged them 
from their position, and sent them flymg in scattered parties into the 
midst of Radcliffe-square. 

The Bargeman fought well, and tried to rally his forces; but what 
could bone, beer, and tobacco, effect against youth, high-blood, and 
generous wine? Every time the town, as the o2 polloi called themselves, 
though no respectable townsmen ever joined in open and unseemly 
enmity against the university-men—rushed to the attack, they were met 
with rap, rap, bang, bang; right and left, left and right, and quickly 
sent back again amidst their discomfited companions. 

“Forward, forward! show them no quarter,” said Babbington; 
* round some of you by Exeter, the Park, and Broad-street, and out- 
flank them.” 

Away scudded Cecil, understanding his friend’s tactics in an instant, 
round by the way pointed out, summoning the Lincoln, Jesus, Exeter, 
and Trinity men in his way ; and, just as the Bargeman and his crew were 
flying from the foe in front, and trying to reach Wadham and the Parks, 
and so escape, he fairly hemmed them in; and then began the fiercest 
of the fight. 
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‘‘ Gown, gown! Town, town!” Blows fell thick and fast amidst the 
inspiring cries. The shrieks of the wounded were heard amidst the 
shouts of the victors; laughter was mingled with groans, and curses both 
loud and deep issued from the lips of the defeated St. Thomas’s men. 

: : yr on, forward!” shouted Babbington ; “ victory—they yield, they 
yield !”’ 

‘“‘ Press on them, keep them in!” screamed Cecil, as he cut off the 
retreat of some who would havé scampered off down New College-lane. 
‘“* Don’t let a man escape.”” Whack, whack, thump, thump, rap, rap ; 
and Cecil found himself engaged with two or three big fellows, who, if 
they had had any science, would have overpowered him; but he fought 
well, struck out straight from his shoulder, while his opposers threw 
away their roundly-delivered blows on the air. ‘‘ Hurrah! Give it to 
them! A charge, a charge!” 

The change was effective ; and Cecil found not only time to breathe, 
but his gown, or rather another man’s gown that he had borrowed, torn 
to shreds, and his cap-board smashed to atoms. 

‘At them again,’ cried he; ‘‘ charge—another charge, an you 
love me! and we are 

“Your name and college, sir,” said a proctor, laying his hand upon 
Cecil’s shoulder. 

“‘ Smith, of New-inn Hall,” said Cecil, as he left his tattered gown in 
the proctor’s hands, ducked into the thickest of the crowd, and whis- 
pered audibly, ‘‘ The proctor, the proctor !—cut and run.” 

In an instant hostilities were suspended, and what had been a thickly- 
mingled crowd became mere flying, scattered clouds of frightened 
individuals. 

Sauve qui peut—Anglicé, the devil take the hindmost—was the favour- 
ite motto with both town and gown, for the proctor was a foe common 
to both parties. Some were caught, and sent home to their respective 
colleges, under the care of a bull-.dog (as a proctor’s man is called), 
if they were gownsmen ; if the captured were townsmen, they were 
handed off into durance vile for the night, and “had up” in the 
morning. 

But I must return to my hero, Babbington Droneham. He was 
dreadfully irate at the inopportune approach of the university peace- 
keeper, for he had just reached his marked foe, the terrific Bargeman ; 
and even amidst the confusion of the melée contrived to let him know 
that he was anxious to try his powers in a single combat, in a ring, 
composed of friends and enemies, who, Englishmen like, would be sure 
to see fair play. Nay, the ring was actually being formed, when the 
cry of “‘ the proctor’’ reached them ! 

«« Never mind,” said Droneham, “‘ we will manage it yet. Away up 
High-street, and down the Butcher-row. I will meet you opposite the 
castle gates.”’ 

© Done,” said the Bargeman,; and he willingly retired with his party 
to the spot indicated, which was close to his own realms, wherein he 
reigned despotically. | 

Even in the midst of this scene of excitement, Babbington could not 
forget the cunning taught him by Giles Darman. He smoothed his 
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ruffied feathers, and watched what was going on in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the proctor. His quick eye discerned Cecil as he escaped, 
or rather tried to escape, from the active marshal. His foot was put out 
just before the marshal’s legs, as if by chance; and, as he fell heavily 
to the ground, Darell dived into a body of men, and was safe. 

A second glance showed Babbington a very large operative in the act 
of punishing a bull-dog, by battering his head, which was held, as by a 
vice, under his arm, with his huge fist. 

‘“* Loose your hold, fellow, that is a proctor’s man,” said Droneham. 

“‘ I'd see you at York first,” said the operative, weaving away at the 
poor man’s head more vigorously than ever. 

“Then take that—and that, and that.’’ Each that closed an eye, or 
sanguinified a nose; and just as the proctor came up, the operative was 
on his back on the pavement, crying for mercy. 

** Your name and college, sir. What is the meaning of this?’’ said 
the proctor. 

“ Droneham of Christchurch, sir,” replied Babbington, capping the 
official most respectfully ; ‘‘ I was going quietly home to my college, to 
tea, when I saw that very rude individual there ill-using your follower, 
so I rescued him, sir.” 

‘‘ Ay, that he did, sir, and if he hadn’t a-done it I should never have 
been fit for nothing no more, for the snob had got my head in chancery, 
and was taking his costs out of it before judgment was given,” said the 
bull-dog. 

“Mr. Droneham, I am very much obliged to you: your conduct shall 
be reported to the dean. The university thanks you through me, its 
officer ; but, go home to college now, or you may get hurt.” 

Babbington capped the proctor more humbly than before, and expressed 
his delight at having been able to assist so excellent a servant of the 
university. The proctor returned the capping and went off to his duties, 
while Babbington, the moment he was out of his sight, scampered off as 
fast as he could to meet the Bargeman opposite the castle gates. As he 
turned into the High-street, he saw poor Cecil, capless and gownless, and 
almost stripped, in the hands of a pro-proctor. Cecil saw him, and 
begged him to rescue him, or he should be expelled. Droneham gazed 
on him as if he knew him not; turned up his eyes as if disgusted at his 
depravity, and walked quietly on until he was out of the pro.’s sight, 
and then resumed his running. 

The Bargeman was true to his appointment. He was standing stripped 
ready for the fight before the spot fixed upon, and surrounded by a ring 
made up of gown and town, who had laid aside their hostile feelings 
and were as quietly betting with one another, on the result of the contest, 
as if they had not exchanged a blow. 

In an instant Babbington’s gown and cap, coat, waistcoat, and neck- 
cloth were off, and given to the care of a bystander. No sparring took 
place, for both combatants were in earnest. The one was bulky and 
unwieldly, but possessed of immense strength; the other was tall, thin, 
and wiry, and as active as a kitten, and trained “ on scientific principles” 
as his father would have said. 

The battle did not last long, for, to the great surprise of his former 
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admirers, the hero of St. Thomas’s could not hit his adversary, whereas 
Droneham was planting blows upon his enemy’s head, which seemed to 
fall, first on one side, then on another; now in front, then behind; as if 
the administrator had the power of being ubiquitous. 

When, after a blow planted “on scientific principles,” just under the 
left ear, the Bargeman fell to the ground, and confessed that he had had 
enough, a shout rent the air, and the victor received the sincere con- 
gratulations of all the spectators. 

‘‘ Hurrah, hurrah, the bully is beaten,” said Babbington, as he looked 
round for the man who held his clothes for him. ; 

- — Droneham, of Christ Church,” said the proctor, “js it possi- 

e f 3 ; 

Babbington tried to get up a lie, but he could not; he was confused. 
He tried to speak the truth, but he could not, for he had not been used 
to do so. He stood confounded. 

“You will call on me, sir, to-morrow morning at ten. James, see 
this gentleman-fighter to his rooms.” 

James assisted him in putting on his clothes, and left him not until he 
had seen him safely deposited within my gate, and then ascertained from 
the porter whether the name he had given to the proctor was the right 
name. 

‘« Certainly,’’ said Cerberus, “that is Mr. Babbington Droneham, the 
quietest man in college.” 

‘The deuce he is,” said James, ‘I never should have thought it.” 


CHAPTER V. 


‘«‘ AND what was the result?” said I to Great Tom. 

“‘ Cecil Darell was expelled. Many other men were rusticated, but 
Babbington Droneham’s story was believed—that he had mistaken his 
way to college, and turned round the Butcher-row in his haste to gain 
his rooms, because he was ‘the quietest man in college,’ and only 
fought in his own defence.” 

« And so humbug was rewarded,” said I. 

‘«« No, it was not,” replied Great Tom; ‘ for after awhile, the truth 
came out—magna est, you know the rest. All Giles Darman’s lessons in 
cunning were thrown away, and his pupil expelled the university, for he 
* * %* * * *_—(but that’s a secret)—and laid the blame upon one 
of his most intimate friends.” 

«« What became of Giles Darman?”’ I inquired. 

« He was prosecuted by ‘the quietest man in college’ for snaring 
hares on his estate after he came into possession of it, upon the death of 
poor David Droneham, and gave up the ghost in prison and in disgust 
at his pupil’s ingratitude.” 

«« And Cecil Darell ?” 

«Went into the army, fought like a man as he was, and cut ‘the 
quietest man in college’ for the remainder of his days.” 


THE DEATH OF PAN. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


“In the reign of Tiberius an extraordinary voice was heard near the Echinades 
in the Ionian Sea, which exclaimed that ‘‘ Great Pan was dead.”—PLuTarcu. 


Beno p the vision of the death of Pan.— 

I saw a shadow on the mountain side, 

As of a Titan wandering on the cliffs; 

Godlike his stature, but his head was bent 
Upon his breast, in agony of woe ; 

And a voice rose upon the wintry wind, 
Wailing and moaning—‘“ Weep, ye nations, weep, 
Great Pan is dying: mourn me and lament; 
My steps shall echo on the hills no more ; 
Dumb are mine oracles, my fires are quench’d, 
My doom is spoken, and I die—I die!” 


The full moon shone upon the heaving sea, 
And in the light, with tresses all unbound, 

- Their loose robes dripping, and with eyes downcast, 
The nymphs arose—a pallid multitude— 
Lovely but most forlorn—and thus they sang 
With voice of sorrow—“ Never, never, more, 
In these cool waters shall we lave our limbs ; 
Never, oh! never more, in sportive dance, 
Upon these crested billows shall we play ; 

Nor at the call of prayer-o’erburdened men 
Appear in answer ; for our hour is come— 
Great Pan has fallen, and we die—we die!” 
And the waves seemed to echo back their voice, 
And the sad winds to mingle in their moan, 
And sigh, ‘“‘ Oh, misery! they die! they die!”’ 


And next, emerging from the trackless woods, 
And from the umbrageous caverns of the hills, 
Their long hair floating on the rough cold winds, 
Their faces pale, their eyes suffused with tears, 
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The Dryads and the Creads made their moan :— 

“ Never, oh! never more!” distraught, they cried, 
‘Upon the mossy banks of these green woods, 
Shall we make music all the summer’s day ;— 
Never again, at morn, or noon, or night, 

Upon the flowery sward, by fount or stream, 

Shall our light footsteps mingle in the dance ;— 
Never again, discoursing from the leaves 

And twisted branches of these sacred oaks, 

Shall we make answer at a mortal’s call! 


‘Our hour is come, our fire of life is quench’d ; 


Our voices fade; our oracles are mute ; 

Behold our agony ;—we die! we die!” 

And, as they sang, their unsubstantial forms 
Grew pale and lineless, and dispersed in air ; 
While from the innermost and darkest nooks, 
Deepest embowered amid those woods antique, 
A voice most mournful echoed back their plaint : 
And cried—‘ Oh, misery—they die! they die !”’ 


Then pass’d a shadow on the moon’s pale disc ; 
And to the dust in ecstacy of awe 

I bent adoring. On the mountain tops 

Thick darkness crept, and-silence, deep as Death’s, 
Pervaded Nature: the wind sank—the leaves 
Forbore to flutter on the bending boughs, 

And breathing things were motionless as stones, 
As Earth, revolving on her mighty wheel, 
Eclipsed in utter dark the lamp of Heaven. 
And a loud voice, amid that gloom sublime, 
Was heard from shore to sea, from sea to shore, 
Startling the nations at the unwonted sound, 
And swelling on the ear of mariners, 
Far-tossing in their solitary barks 

A month’s long voyage from the nearest land, 

“‘ Great Pan has fallen, for ever, evermore !” 


Then rose the tempest—the earth shook—the hills 
Bowed their green heads, the everlasting rocks, 
Smitten by lightnings, trembled from their base, 
And the low groans of the expiring god 

Sank ’mid the fitful pauses of the storm! 
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The shadow passed—light broke upon the world ; 
And Nature smiled, rejoicmg in the beam 

Of a new morning blushing from the east ; 

And sounds of music seemed to fill the air, 

And angel voices to exclaim on high, 

‘‘ Great Pan has fallen! and never more his creed 
Shall chain the free intelligence of man ! 

The Christ is born, to purify the earth, 

To raise the lowly, to make rich the poor, 

To teach a faith of Charity and Love. 

Rejoice! rejoice! an Error has expired ; 

And the new Truth shall reign for evermore !”’ 


ONE NIGHT IN THE LIFE OF A MAN 
OF BUSINESS. 


OnE evening as I sat in my chambers, looking over some papers of a 
process prior to sitting down to a regular study of the same, a messen- 
ger was announced who had come to the town post-haste from a con- 
siderable distance. On his entrance, I recognised him as a servant of 
Mr. F——, an eminent Guiana merchant, whose country-house was 
about ten miles distant. 

This gentleman had been for some time ailing; and so serious was the 
disorder, that during about six weeks I had been three times called to 
draw out forms of his last will and testanrent, in the expectation of his 
immediate demise. Nevertheless, he had still lmgered on; and so heavily 
did the division and disposal of his vast property among his family and 
connexions press upon his mind, that now for the fourth time I was 
called to reconstruct a deed of settlement. 

The messenger, who had come on horseback, immediately on making 
his communication withdrew; and hastily packing up some blank sheets 
of stamped paper and parchment, I prepared to follow with all convenient 
dispatch. Whilst I was about this my horse and gig were brought from 
the livery-stables where they were kept, and shortly stood all ready at 
the door. My horse was a very fine one (for I was a young man then), 
and I was very proud of him; he had not been out for two days, and 
was now quite spirited and alert. Wrapped up to the throat in one or 
two top-coats and a cloak, I took my seat, and drove rapidly through the 
town and out along the road. | 

It was about eight in the evening, and I had a ten-miles’ drive before 
me; very dark, very still, and very cold. I don’t think I passed two 
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persons after I left the bright lights of the town behind me; all was 
solitude, gloom, and cheerlessness, without the small orbit of light my 
lamps supplied. Nevertheless, we rattled along quite briskly, “Client,” 
my excellent nag, getting over the ground at a beautiful rate. I was 
perfectly well acquainted with the road ; knew it almost as well as the 
passages of my own writing-chambers; and being thus quite at ease 
with regard to turnpike-gates, towns, heights, hollows, and bridges, I 
began to reflect on various subjects, and, finally, upon the history of the 
gentleman to whose house I was proceeding on my very peculiar errand. 

He began life as a pedler. His father had been a tradesman of the 
poorest sort; his mother a washerwoman: and once in a fit of remorse, 
after a long period of continual intoxication, the former having termi- 
nated his existence by a leap from the window of the garret where he 
dwelt ; and the latter having been left with two boys unprovided for, a 
subscription was set agoing by certain charitable persons for their relief. 
Oh, well do I remember my old grey-headed father telling me the tale, 
and showing me the lofty loophole of a window in one of the dirty 
narrow streets of the suburbs whence the frenzied drunkard took his last 
leap; and he would tell me, too, as haply the gorgeous carriage of the 
monied merchant rolled past, how he himself had put a shilling to that 
subscription which formed the nucleus, round which arose this mighty 
accumulation of wealth and influence; for this scanty collection, divided 
equally among the two brothers, had been to each the acorn from which a 
vast tree of prosperity took root. One had gone abroad, and, dying, his 
children were now chiefs and law-makers in the land of his adoption ; 
the other sought a living as I have mentioned, and, though progressively, 
yet speedily, by honesty, industry, and great talent—nay, let me call it 
genius—so far raised himself as not only to have filled the highest muni- 
cipal offices in his native town, but to have also represented it with 
credit both to it and to himself in two several parliaments. 

But as I thus ruminated on his history, I approached a point where the 
road passed a broad and deep canal. The navigation was for masted ves- 
sels, and hence a drawbridge of wood was the only means of crossing. 
The site of this, too, was pecultar, for it spanned the centre of an immense 
waterlock. The canal here ascended by a series of locks and basins an 
inclination of some hundred feet in height; and, as the highway for a 
mile on each side happened to be upon about a level with this lock, over 
it the drawbridge was thrown, though somewhat inconveniently, to 
avoid the expensive and roundabout measure of taking the road above or 
below the series or flight of watersteps. 

The bridge-keeper’s cottage was hard by, and, on my driving up, he 
came out with his lantern, looked to the fastenings of the moveable 
arch, and taking my horse’s head led him over, then wishing me good 
night, he returned to his house, and I drove on amid the darkness as 
before. About a couple of miles beyond this was the gateway, and, 
after about a quarter of a mile of avenue, I drew up before Mr. ’s 
princely mansion. 





A servant was at the door, to whose care I committed ‘‘ Client” and 
the gig, and, divesting myself of my outer gear in the hall, I hurried up 
stairs to the bedroom where I knew the dying merchant lay. 
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On my tapping at the door an attendant appeared, who hastily showed 
me in an adjoining dressing-room to wait while he informed the doctor 
of my arrival, who should in the way he thought proper communicate 
the information to his patient. 

As I looked about me in this chamber I could not but be struck with 
the richness and luxuriousness of everything in it. I had been thrust 
in the hurry and confusion into the dressing-room of the lady of the 
house it was evident ; and, as being a bachelor, the thing was somewhat 
new to me, I was for a little time lost in admiration of the various 
costly and beautiful articles of furniture, of apparel, and of the toilet that 
everywhere met my gaze. 

But as I stood, a door in a passage, different from that by which I had 
entered, appeared to fall slightly open, and, on directing my attention to 
that quarter, I could distinctly hear voices and other sounds proceeding 
apparently from the sick room. There was a sound of footfalls now and 
then treading stealthily about the carpet, a noise of sobbing and sub- 
dued wailing of women, over which rose a clear and impressive though 
low-pitched voice apparently reading prayers. Frequently, too, I could 
hear a thick stifling cough, which appeared to afford no relief from the 
irritation that caused it, but to come to a termination through the 
sufferer’s inability from very weakness to continue it. Presently I heard 
a voice which, though woefully changed even since I had last heard it, 
I recognised as Mr. F Be 

“* Stay, Mr. Etheridge,” it said apparently to the person reading; ‘the 
men that made these prayers may have been very talented and very 
pious, yet methinks it would have a better effect on my mind if you 
would kneel beside me, and pray with me, and for me, out of the over- 
flowing ideas of your own heart, produced by the view of one of your 
fellow-men in my awful position.”’ 

Thereupon the clergyman, whose voice I now remembered, complying 
with his request, poured forth a flow of unstudied but impassioned 
prayer, the fervent ‘“‘ amens” to which of the poor sinking man evinced 
its effect upon his spirit. Ere he had concluded some one drew the door 
close, and all was silence save the gush of a tiny escape of water in a 
bath-room somewhere along the passage. 

In a minute the doctor came into the room to me. I knew him also. 

« Ah, Doctor,” said I, ‘‘ how is he: going from us at last, eh?” 

“Yes, poor man, he is sinking fast: he has not twenty minutes! 
"Tis a beautiful case; certain valves of the heart must be completely 
obliterated; the second sound is not audible; but you don’t understand 
these things, probably. But come in, he has asked for you repeatedly.” 

-On entering the room, and rounding a screen that concealed the door, 
a most striking tableau was presented to me—it was the death-bed of 
wealth. 

Buried in the white cushions of a bed of down lay the shrunken and 
pallid figure of the dying merchant, his face wearing that peculiar 
expression which betokens that the great change is at hand, and for 
which I believe the doctors have a peculiar name. Close by his head 
stood his wife weepmg. He had married her somewhat late in life, and 
the match was one of convenience on both sides; for she was the 
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daughter of a general in the army, whose large family his pay—both as 
a general and as colonel of a regiment, and also as governor of some 
castle in Scotland that had been for two centuries a ruin, and as comp- 
troller-general of something he neither knew nor inquired anything 
about—but barely sufficed to supply with necessaries becoming the rank 
he had to support. The suitor was enormously rich, and an M. P.; she 
exceedingly poor, and a general’s daughter: so, without much trouble in 
wooing, the matter was arranged between the male parties. She was a 
large and very beautiful woman, and the expression of ignorant pride 
which was habitual to her, had not deserted her features even at the 
death-bed of her husband. Yes, even amid her tears, she looked up at 
me with a countenance that plainly said, ‘‘ I am better than thou!” 

‘It may be so, my good woman,” I could not help thinking, or 
rather saying internally ; ‘“‘ but I have other things to think about just 
now.” 

A little behind her, with his handkerchief to his face, stood her eldest 
son, the pride of her heart. I knew him well; his education from his 
earliest years had been conducted on the ‘‘ away from home ”’ principle, 
and its result was that he was now the most eminent youth at a fashion- 
able public school—not for learning, for that is vulgar, but dissipation. 
He had been so long from home as to have forgotten all about his father, 
and to know him only as the ‘‘old governor’””—one on whom to draw for 
money, and from whose knowledge to keep his young vices ; for, though 
barely eighteen, he could play the gourmand, drink, sport, drive tandem, 
game, and practise other little expensive follies; nay, he had already even 
had the honour of being pigeoned by a sparrowhawk “ leg,’ the son of 
a butcher, but of most respectable connexions nevertheless, who had no 
means of getting his bread but by preying on boys, and into whose 
pockets a few hundreds of the ‘“ governor’s”’ hard-earned money had 
been transferred by the magic of ecarté. It would require more benevo- 
lence than I was ever possessed of, to fancy into grief the exultation 
evident in this youngster’s countenance at the awful event that was 
pending. It seemed to me that his heart, thus early seared by con- 
tinual contact with the vicious, was busy imagining future scenes of 
uncontrolled indulgence—of money in unlimited supply ; but three short 
years were to intervene ere he would be without restraint, and be enabled 
to cut his present miserable associate, and have the distinction of suffer- 
ing from titled sharpers and rascals of eminence; and of paying court to 
London actresses and figurantes, and not squalid provincial hacks. 

How different was the mourning of his sister, a slight, fair creature 
of about fourteen, who knelt by the bedside clasping her dying father’s 
hand, with her weeping face and it hidden by the fair hair that fell 
dishevelled about in the extremity of her grief. She had always been 
his favourite; and it was her bitter sobbing that had reached my ears on 
my first entrance, as I stood in the dressing-room. 

How different, too, was the look of the younger son, a pretty boy of 
seven years old, whose dear papa was going from him for ever; that 
dear papa who used to walk and play with him about the grounds, and 
fly his kite for him in the park, and who never came from the town but 
with a toy or some such thing in his pocket. But there was deep 
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dread and awe mingled with this child’s sorrow; for his young héart 
understood not yet what was meant by the word “death,” and he 
stood weeping and hiding himself among the deep folds of the massive 
bed-curtains. 

The doctor going close to the bed, and taking his patient’s wrist, after 
a moment whispered something to him. He languidly turned his head, 
and looked toward me with an expression which, though fearfully 
ghastly, I felt was meant for a smile. 

« Ah! Mr. D——,” said he, in a scarcely audible voice, “‘ I suppose 
you see how it is with me?” 

And here the tears rose in my eyes in spite of me, although I had 
always known him in my capacity of a man of business, and had never 
formed part of his private circle. I said something which I have for- 
gotten, and for half a minute or more he appeared to me to wander in 
his thoughts. At length he said, plainly and distinctly— 

‘«‘ T have sent for you about a trifling matter.” 

« An alteration in your settlement?” said I. ‘‘ Will you please to 
state your wishes as succinctly as you can?” 

‘Oh, no! I believe that is all as it should be, and as much as possible 
calculated to please all parties” (here he glanced in the direction of his 
wife and eldest son); ‘‘ what I want you about is the disposal of my 
body. Take your paper and write.” 

A small table was here hastily brought me, and I sat down. 

“TI desire,” he continued, ‘‘my body to be buried, not in General 
’s vault, but in the west churchyard of the suburb.” 

Here his wife and son started, and looked astonishment and indig- 
nation. 

‘‘And that,’ continued he, summoning up the last spark of that 
energy that had carried him over many a difficulty during his lifetime of 
struggle; ‘“‘and that, upon penalty of forfeiture of all money and pro- 
perty I have bequeathed to my wife, which in such a case I direct to be 
placed in the hands of the trustees before appointed, of whom you are 
one, Mr. D , to be disposed as they shall think fit, for behoof of 
my boy Edward F The grave is in the north-west corner of the 
churchyard, and is marked by two small round stones, one at the head, 
marked L. S., with the date 1790; the other at the feet, marked H. S. 
simply.” 3 

As I was busy framing this into law-form and phraseology, Mrs. 

















F spoke to me with a tone and manner that was extremly un- 
pleasant : 
‘‘ You surely do not mean to write that down, Mr. D——--? You see 


he is plainly out of his intellects.” 
‘‘ Pardon me, madam,” said I, ‘‘I must do as he desires me; the 
question of his sanity cannot be decided on by me, it is matter for a 


“* Also, that a small leather case, which I will put into your pos- 
session, Mr. D , be enclosed in my coffin, with its contents, and 
buried with me. Have you done?” 

‘‘ One moment, my dear sir!” 
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‘* Now then, give me a pen, and let me sign it; my strength is failing 
fast.” 

He managed to put his name to it: when he had, he shut his eyes, 
and seemed for a moment utterly exhausted : rallying a little, 

“Jane!” said he. 

His daughter sprang to her feet, and stood bending over him. 

*“« Kiss my brow, dearest !” 

The poor girl complied ; a gush of new tears falling over his face and 
the pillow. 

‘“‘ In the drawer of my dressing-glass you will find a bunch of keys, 
haste and fetch them.” 

Presently she returned, and put into his hands the keys he spoke of. 
Slowly he fingered them over, when, marking out two, he directed her 
to take them off the ring. I did it; for her eyes were so blinded, it was 
a matter of difficulty to her. 

« Now,” he resumed, ‘ this is the key of the rosewood scrutoire in 
my study ; open it: in the centre you will see a small recess with a 
door; this other is the key. Within are two binns full of papers, and 
two small drawers. The upper one is open, and contains, in a corner, 
the key of the lower; in the latter you will find an old-fashioned leather 
pocket-book ; bring it quickly, as you love me, Jane.” 

Shortly the girl returned with what he desired. As he took it into 
his trembling hands, a glow of pleasure seemed to come into his eyes, 
and from that moment his mind was lost to all around him. He con- 
tinued to murmur to himself, as he slowly and gradually opened it; and 
I could distinctly trace the words, ‘“‘O! Hannah, Hannah! my poor 
lost Hannah!” Several old time-faded letters, wearing away at the 
corners and foldings, and with dim faint ink, fell out upon the bed- 
clothes. One was so worn that it fell asunder, and I could see it was 
an ancient Valentine, and its date was 1783. 

He touched and fingered at these papers, in a sort of vague, inane 
manner, still continuing to murmur to himself: then leaving them alone, 
he took from another pocket of the book what seemed a small parcel. 
It opened among his fingers, and there rolled forth over the clothes a 
most magnificent tress of yellow hair. It appeared to be three or four 
feet in length, and as thick as the largest of my fingers. Whether from 
nature or from the way in which it had been packed, it was full of ser- 
pentine curls, twists, and wavings; and as it was moved about in the 
old man’s hands, it showed in the light a hundred tints and shadows, 
from a pale tawny to the richest golden brilliance. It was quite loose 
and wavy, being only bound together by a thread at the top, close by 
where it had been cut from the fair temples it had once adorned. 

It was cruel to look upon his wife as this happened; but I could not 
help it; and I saw that the eyes of all in that chamber were directed to 
her. Amazement, rage, jealousy, and scorn, followed each other rapidly 
over the mirror of her features, and, overpowered, she sank into a 
cushioned chair hard by, and, covering her face with her hands, leaned 
her head against its back. A moment, and a flood of tears streamed 
through her fingers, and with them all the woman rose in her bosom. 
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Starting up, she flew to his side, and clasping his head in her hands, 
cried aloud, amid her weeping, 

«« Dearest, dearest George! have you no word for me—no word now 
for me, your own Clementine—your wife, the mother of your children?” 

But he neither saw her nor heard her; his mind was far away amid 
other scenes and events that had happened many, many years ere she 
was born: and he continued to murmur, as he pressed the tress to his 
lips and bosom, 

« Alas, Hannah! could it be that ambition could overcome love even 
to the grave? Why did you love a fool like me, and love so deeply, 
Hannah? Fortune, business, the world divided us; but I know what 
they are now, and we shall sleep together in the end.” 

This did he utter, in detached, scarcely audible sentences, while his 
wife sobbed and wept over him. Presently 1 thought there was some- 
thing gasping and unnatural in her breathing: suddenly she stood up, 
turned round to us, and broke into an appalling fit of hysteric laughter ; 
and, making a sudden grasp apparently at the lock of hair, fell back 
senseless into our arms. 

She was taken away to another room, the doctor going with her. 
This occurrence diverted my attention for a moment from the dying 
man. On looking again to him, I found that he had managed to raise 
the lock to his lips; but appeared not to have strength to remove it 
again. ‘This set him a coughing, and gradually the coughs became 
weaker and weaker. I heard a long-drawn sigh; and some one said, 
« He is gone.” 

I will not describe the scene further. 

I took the lock of hair and the loose papers and returned them to the 
pocket-book. It was an old-fashioned thing, of coarse and cheap 
materials. I sealed it up, and packing it along with the deed that had 
just been executed, I took my leave, uncared about, amid the confusion ; 
and getting into my gig drove off homewards, toward the town. It 
appeared I had not been detained more than an hour, and in another 
hour I could be in my chambers, which I was anxious enough to reach, 
to lay me down and get some sleep, for I felt myself totally unhinged, 
and incapacitated from any intellectual labour for that night: indeed, 
just as one feels on returning from seeing a tragic drama well performed. 
I endeavoured, as I drove along, to shape out something like a moral 
from the events I had just been concerned in, which took somewhat of 
this form : 

“ Surely all the happiness in this world consists but in love and friend- 
ship; that is, in the indulgence of the affections. Wealth and power, 
however much they may seem to promise, are useful to the end, solely 
in so far as they procure, or preserve when procured by other means, 
these gratifications ; and the man who pursues the former for themselves 
alone, may have occasion on his death-bed, like the successful merchant 
I have just quitted, to look back upon his life as a tissue of profitless 
folly ; a vain leaving behind of the substance to chase the baseless 
shadow; or a leaving of the apples on the tree to make prize of, and 
run off with the ladder, whereby they might be reached.” 

« And again,” said I; “it is a most strange spectacle to see the first 
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love of youth, the passion of boyhood, living on through a life of 
anxiety, amid the cares of a vast business and of. an extensive family 
connexion, and amid the struggles of political contention, and thus, in 
the end, coming to be uppermost, and at the last and most striking 
period of the whole lifetime usurping all the heart, to the quenching or 
exclusion of every other feeling—even the domestic emotions—those 
one would think likely to be the strongest at such a moment.” 

But whilst I ruminated in this way, I approached the spot where the 
road crossed the lock of the canal. On my driving up close to the 
drawbridge, everything appeared as I left it. There was the great 
square gulf with its mighty floodgates at either end, and dark mossy 
sides, formed of vast blocks of cut stone looking, in the regularity of its 
shape, in its depth and darkness, like a grave dug for some huge Titan 
that required a thunderbolt to slay him. Everything was cold, dark, 
and still; and I could hear the fall into the deep bottom of the lock of 
numerous small gushes of water spurting through crevices in the upper 
part of the gates. As I sat, too, 1 heard faint distant shouts, and then a 
thundering gush of water far away down the chain of locks, as if some 
vessel were passing through. It was the case, and she had passed the — 
one I was about to cross about an hour before. 

I hallooed loudly for the bridgekeeper, but without effect; all in the 
direction of the cottage continued dark. At length I thought, ‘“ Surely 
it’s all right—lI can take ‘ Client’ across by myself quite well;’’ and I 
drove him down the road a little to make him, in coming back, go 
right at the drawbridge. 

But here let me explain the way in which this machine was con- 
structed. It was lowered by two halves, one from each side of the 
lock: these, meeting in the middle and pressing against each other; 
afforded mutual support, upon something of the principle of the arch. 
But as the whole weight of whatever crossed must come first upon one 
half, while as yet there was no weight at all on the other, and thus one 
half might be forced beneath the other, and the whole fabric tumble at 
once into the depths beneath, two strong bands of iron, each with a 
heavy bolt and other fastenings, bound them together in the midst, and 
required to be opened and fixed again every time the bridge was raised 
and lowered. 

Now I confess I had my suspicions about this bridge, and would have 
got out and examined it had I not been so cumbered with coats and 
cloak, all buttoned tight upon me; so I hallooed again, and receiving 
no answer, drove full trot right at it. But ‘‘ Client” stopped short and 
backed, and neither persuasion nor force would induce him to try it. I 
turned him, took him down the road again, and brought him at it once 
more full tilt. He sprang upon it, his feet touching it in that sort of 
hasty, convulsive, mincing way in which a horse treads an insecure place. 
All at once I felt a sensation I have never experienced before or since. 
It was as if I was gently let down, while everything seemed strangely 
to swim around me. Another bound of the horse, and again his 
feet rattled together on the timber. I was plainly sinking. I shrieked 
with horror —another frantic spring of the animal, and he got his 
fore-feet, and for a moment his hind ones, on the solid stones of the 
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other side, at the same time that half we had first crossed with a dread 
rumbling sound broke from its fastenings, and fell with a hideous splash 
into the black water at the bottom of the cavernous lock, forty feet 
beneath me. ‘The other half was sinking gradually under the weight of 
the gig, which seemed to be drawing the horse back also, whilst his mad 
plunging made the fire fly all around his heels, and his wild unnatural 
scream of terror rang and echoed over the neighbouring fields. In a 
paroxysm of fear I whipped him furiously, as the only means that offered 
a hope of preservation, while ever and anon the treacherous platform 
was more quickly sinking away from beneath me. A moment, and he 
seemed to have got secure footing: he made an instant pull with his 
whole vigour. I felt the wheels rising over the stone coping of the 
lock, and the next instant he had trotted forward a few yards and stood 
still, cowed and motionless, save only that he trembled audibly in his 
harness. 

I got down, and going to his head spoke to him, and caressed him, 
patting his face and neck, then led him to the door of the bridge- 
keeper’s cottage. This functionary was not to be found; but his wife, 
who had just got out of bed, alarmed by the cries and noise, and was 
hurriedly dressing herself, informed me he was gone to a prayer-meeting 
at a neighbouring village—persuaded that no vessel would pass the 
locks so late. 

Now it happened that a large sloop had passed, and the men in 
charge of her, when they had got her through the lock, had lowered the 
bridge again, but left it without securing the fastenings, which it is 
probable they did not entirely understand. 

With a hearty anathema at her husband, and all praying neglectors of 
duty, I directed her to take a lantern and go out to the site of the 
bridge, there to await his return, and prevent further accidents to 
passengers on the road; I then got up again and drove quickly back 
to the town.’ 

«And who,” thought I, as I drove along—‘“ who that hears the expe- 
riences of this one night, will assert that there is no romance in a life of 
business !”’ | 

PEREGRINE. 
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HOW JACK MARLAND SOLVED A VERY 
STIFF PROBLEM. 


Jack Marland was a happy fellow—at least any one who saw him 
seated in his comfortable chambers in the Temple in a vast easy chair, 
and enveloped with clouds of smoke proceeding from his favourite 
meerschaum, as the bell of St. Paul’s rang ten, would have said so. 
Jack was a clever fellow too ; he sang well, he danced well; the partridges 
on the first.of September knew him well; the Cheshire hounds were not 
unacquainted with him; the Isis and the Thames were intimate with him 
(for Jack pulled a good oar) ; a dab at fencing, a fair single-stick player, 
in his element in the pistol-gallery ; and, to crown all, he had just made 
a not unsuccessful debdt as a speaker in the Courts at Westminster. 
Jack truly ought to have been happy, from a thousand reasons; he was 
a favourite with his acquaintances and professional brethren ; by the fair 
sex, his witty conversation and handsome and gentlemanly person and 
demeanour were duly appreciated; in short, he was universally liked. 
Papas and mamas opened their doors to him (for he had a nice little 
fortune at his command); daughters and sons were glad when he entered 
the doors so thrown open, for not a dull moment was suffered to exist from 
the time Jack came to the time he took his departure. ‘‘ And was Jack 
happy?” methinks I hear a fair reader inquire. Jack was not happy, or, 
rather, he thought he was not happy. Jack had got it into his silly head 
that, in spite of his accomplishments, his cleverness, and his handsome 
face and figure, he, Jack, was a coward; and that, if ever his courage 
should be put to the proof, he should be found lamentably wanting. 
This was Jack’s “ombre noir; this was the thought which embittered 
Jack’s existence; and, at the time we introduced Jack to the notice of 
our readers, he was, in his aforesaid easy chair, and under the soothing 
influence of his aforesaid pipe, assisted by a cup of strong Mocha— 
turning over in his mind the different methods by which he thought it 
likely that he might be able to solve the knotty question, “‘ Am I, or am I 
not a coward ?”’ 

Jack thought and thought, and smoked and smoked, till he was 
half asleep, without coming to any correct or satisfactory conclusion; 
the idea had taken strong possession of his mind and tormented him 
strangely: he however determined, as indeed he had fifty times before 
determined, to seize the. first opportunity which might present itself, 
of placing himself in the way of grappling with some imminent danger. 
We shall in less than ten minutes see that the wished-for opportunity 
presented itself, and in rather a curious manner. 

The long vacation arrived ; that time so wished for, so looked forward 
to by all the legal profession; that time, during which, &c., &c. 
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Jack, like many other denizens of the Temple, packed up his traps, 
sent his clerk for a cab, stuck a card outside his door, with the inscrip- 
tion “ Return before the 20th of October,” ‘ shipped himself all aboard 
of a ship,” then of a diligence, and, in due course of time, found 
himself in Paris. One half day was sufficient to enable him to find a 
good suite of rooms, Rue du Helder, Boul. Italien: and now behold 
Jack fully launched in all the gaiety, not to say dissipation, of the metro- 
polis of the French. Jack, we have before said, was a very good shot 
with the pistol, yet he had never been guilty of that height of folly, a 
duel; and, indeed, had often been heard to say, that he never would. 
He, however, frequented many of the pistol galleries which abounded in 
Paris ; and, amongst others, he had honoured with his presence the tir 
au pistolet of M. Lepage, where, of course, he very soon became known 
as ‘Ce Monsieur Anglais, jui tire aussi bien qu'un Francais,” 

One day Jack, on going to the gallery of M. Lepage with one of his 
friends, found it occupied by a young man well known as one of the 
best shots in Paris; and most assuredly he was a good shot. He per- 
formed all the feats which tradition assigns to the Chevalier St. George ; 
he each time hit the bull’s-eye of the target at the usual distance, 
snuffed a candle with the ball, split a bullet against the edge of a knife, 
and drove a nail into the wall by striking the head exactly in the centre 
with his ball; and, in short, by a thousand feats of this nature proved 
himself worthy the name of a first-rate shot. His amour propre was 
roused by the presence of Jack, whom the attendant, in presenting him 
with the pistol, had quietly said was almost as good a shot as himself ; 
but at each shot, instead of receiving from Jack the tribute of praise 
which he deserved, he heard Jack, in reply to the exclamations of 
astonishment which proceeded from all in the gallery, say, ‘“‘ No doubt, 
that is a very good shot; but the result would be very different, I’ve a 
notion, if he had a live man for his butt.” This incessant calling in 
question of his powers as a duellist, for Jack had repeated his observa- 
tion three times, at first astonished the “‘ tireur,” and ended by annoying 
him ; and, at length, turning round to Jack, and looking at him with 
an air half jesting and half threatenmg, he said, ‘ ‘ Forgive me, Mr. 
Englishman, but it appears to me that three times you have made an 
observation disparaging to my courage; will you be kind enough to 
give me some explanation of the meaning of your words ?” 

‘‘ My words,” answered our friend, “do not, I think, require any 
explanation ; they are plain enough, m my opinion.” 

** Perhaps then, sir, you will be good enough to repeat them, in order 
that I may judge of the meaning which they will bear, and the object 
with which they have been spoken ?” was the reply of the Frenchman. 

“ T said,” answered Jack, with the most perfect sang froid, ‘“‘ when I 
saw you hit the bull’s-eye at each shot, that neither your hand nor your 
eye would be so steady, if your pistol were pointed against the breast of 
a man in the place of a wooden partition.” 

« And why, may I ask ?” 

“* Because,”” answered Jack, “it seems to me, that at the moment of 
pulling the trigger, and firmg at a man, the mind would be seized with a 
kind of emotion likely to unsteady the hand, and, consequently, the 
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‘“* You have fought many duels?” asked the Frenchman. 

‘“* Not one,” said Jack. 

** Ah!” rejoined the other, with a slight sneer, ‘“‘ then I am not sur- 
prised that you suppose the possibility of a man being afraid under such 
circumstances.” 

‘“‘ Forgive me,’ said Jack, “‘ you misunderstand me. I fancy that at 
the moment when one man is about to kill another, he may tremble from 
some other emotion than that of fear.” 

‘ Sir! I never tremble,” said the shot. 

“« Possibly,’”’ replied Jack, with the same composure; “ still I am not 
at all convinced, that at twenty-five paces, that is, at the distance at 
which you hit the bull’s eye each time ——” 

«Well! at twenty-five paces ?” interrupted the other. 

“You would miss your man,”’ was the cool reply. 

«‘ Sir, I assure you I should not,” answered the Frenchman. 

‘‘ Forgive me if I doubt your word,” said Jack. 

‘* You mean, then, to give me the lie?” 

“ T merely assert the fact,” replied our friend. 

‘«« A fact, however, which I think you would scarcely like to establish,”’ 
said the “ tireur.”’ 

«Why not?” said Jack, looking steadily at his antagonist. 

«« By proxy, perhaps ?”’ 

‘‘ By proxy, or in my own person, I care not which,” said Jack. 

« T warn you, you would be somewhat rash.” 

« Not at all,” said Jack, ‘‘ for I merely say what I think; and, con- 
sequently, my conviction is that I should risk but little.” 

‘«* Let us understand each other,” said the Frenchman; “ you repeat 
to me a second time, that at twenty-five paces I should miss my man.” » 

‘‘ You are mistaken, monsieur,”’ said Jack; ‘“‘it appears to me that 
this is the fifth time that I have said it.” 

‘‘ Parbleu!”’ said the Frenchman, now thoroughly exasperated, “ this 
is too much ; you want to insult me.” 

‘«‘ Think as you like, monsieur,” said Jack. 

‘“« Good !”’ said the other ; ‘‘ your hour, sir?” 

«« Why not now?” said Jack. 

‘«« The place ?’’ said the other. 

‘«« We are but five steps from the Bois de Boulogne,” replied Jack. 

‘«« Your arms, sir ?”’ 

«The pistol, of course,” was Jack’s answer; ‘‘ we are not about to 
fight a duel, but to decide a point upon which we are at issue.”’ 

The two young men entered their cabriolets, each accompanied by a 
friend, and drove towards the Bois de Boulogne. Arrived at the 
appointed place, the seconds wished to arrange the matter. This, how- 
ever, was very difficult; Jack’s adversary required an apology, whilst 
Jack maintained that he owed him none, unless he himself was either 
killed or wounded ; for unless this happened he (Jack) would not have 
been proved wrong. ‘The seconds spent a quarter of an hour in :the 
attempt to effect a reconciliation, but in vain. They then wished to place 
the antagonists at thirty paces from each other; to this Jack would not 
consent, observing that the point in question could not be correctly 
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decided, if any difference were made between the distance now to be 
fixed, and the distance at which his antagonist had hit the bull’s eye in 
the gallery. It was then proposed that a louis should be thrown up, in 
order to decide who was to shoot first: this Jack declared was totally 
unnecessary, that the right to the first shot naturally belonged to his 
adversary ; and although the Frenchman was anxious that Jack should 
take advantage of this one chance, he was firm, and carried his point. 
The ‘“‘ garcon” of the shooting-gallery had followed, and was ready to 
charge the pistols, which he did with the same measure, the same kind 
of powder, and the same kind of balls as those used by the Frenchman 
in the gallery, a short time before. The pistols, too, were the same; 
this condition alone Jack had imposed, a sine gud non. The antagonists, 
placed at twenty-five paces from each other, received each his pistol ; 
and the seconds retired a few paces, in order to leave the combatants 
free to fire on one another, according to the stipulated arrangement. 

Jack took none of the precautions usual with duellists; he attempted 
not to shield any part of his body, by position or any other means; 
but allowed his arms to hang down at his side, and presented his full 
front to his enemy, who scarcely knew what to make of this extra- 
ordinary conduct. He had fought several duels, but it had never been 
his lot to see such sang-froid in any one of his antagonists; he felt as if 
bewildered; and Jack’s theory occurring to his mind, tended but little to 
reassure him ; in short, this celebrated shot, who never missed either his 
man or the bull’s-eye of the target, began to doubt his own powers. 
Twice he raised his pistol, and twice he lowered it again; this was of 
course contrary to all the laws of duelling; but each time Jack con- 
tented himself with saying, ‘‘ Take time, monsieur! take time.” A 
third time he raised his arm, and, feeling ashamed of himself, fired. It 
was a moment of most painful anxiety to the seconds; but they were 
soon relieved, for Jack! the instant after the pistol had been fired, turned 
to the right and to the left, and made a low bow to the two friends, to 
show that he was not wounded, and then said, coolly, to his antagonist, 
“You see, sir, I was right?” 
“You were,” answered the Frenchman; “and now fire, in your 
turn.” 
“‘ Not I,” said Jack, picking up his hat, and handing the pistol to the 
garcon ; “‘ what good would it do me to shoot at you?” 

« But, sir,” said his adversary, ‘“‘ you have the right, and I cannot 
permit it to be otherwise; besides, I am anxious to see how you shoot.” 

«« Let us understand each other,” said Jack. ‘I never said that 1 
would hit you; J said, that you would not hit me; you have not hit me; I 
was right; and now there is an end to the matter:”’ and in spite of all 
the remonstrances and entreaties of the Frenchman, Jack mounted his 
cab, and drove off, repeating to his friend, ‘‘I told you there was a 
mighty difference between firing at a doll and firing ata man.” Jack’s 
mind was eased ; he had solved his problem, and found that he was not 
a coward. 
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THE TWO BLIGHTED WHITE ROSEBUDS. 





An Wistortcal Ballad. 


It is a stately rose, 
And decked right royally : 

There is carvéd chair, and silken bed, 

' With the golden lions three. 


And the silver cresset’s light 
Falls on a scene most fair ; 

Two little children heedfully 
Kneeling at morning prayer. 


No cirelet spans their brows— 
No sceptre, gem-beset, 

Beside them lies; yet are they heirs 
Of the proud Plantagenet. 


Ay, kneel, fair children, kneel ; 
More need have ye to pray 

Than the peasant boy, for he shall rise 
To welcome the joyous day. 


Ay, kneel, fair children, kneel ; 
Let your prayers to Heaven arise, 
For the aged man shall awake, but ye 
Ne’er again shall ope your eyes. 


Alas! for the two White Rosebuds! 
They blossomed lovelily ; 

The pleasant shoots of a noble stem, 
Of an old and a royal tree. 


Alas! for the two White Rosebuds! 
No tempest laid them low— 

No cutting blast—nor did wintry blight 
Over their soft leaves go. 

But he who was their guardian, he 
Did strike the murderous blow. 
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O! what a household tale 
Is this of the Rosebuds fair! 
Ee’n the youngest child will unto it 
Listen with heedful care. 


How the princely boys were mured 
In the Tower, in lonesome cell, 
Till, like the Children in the Wood, 
By their Uncle’s hand they fell. 


And yet, those gentle babes, 
Though doomed to cruel death, 

Were pitied by the murderous twain, “ 
And they would not stop their breath. 


No ruth found the young Plantagenets, 
In sweetest sleep they lay, 

When their murderers came, and the morn beheld 
Only their lifeless clay. 


The Children in the Wood 
Did have their obsequy 

From the robin redbreasts, who with leaves 
Covered them tenderly. 


But the children in the Tower, 
Not e’en wild birds’ care had they ; 
Without a pall, or funeral song, 
Beneath the stairs they lay 
For long, long years, until, bleached and bare, 
Their bones were brought to day. 


Alas! for the two White Rosebuds, 
Thus snapt from their parent stem! 

Alas! for the young Plantagenets! 
Yet, wherefore mourn for them? 


What did they leave behind ? 
Fierce hate, and battle strife, 
And the deadly feuds of a ruthless age, 


A weary, wretched life. 
x 2 
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A crown with thorns beset. 
But they’ve life unscathed by woe, 
And a glorious crown in that blessed land 
Where little children go. 


In dreams of peace and Heaven, 
Those sweet ones closed their eyes ; 

Ere morning dawned their dreams were o’er, 
And they woke in Paradise. 


THE SMALLEST REPUBLIC IN THE WORLD. 


(FROM THE FRENCH.) 


4 


I nave seen it, I know it; it exists, it is in operation, as it existed, as it 
was in operation in the time of Charlemagne, and long before him. It 
is the most ancient, the most respectable, the most peaceful, the happiest 
of all actual republics ; the smallest, the best of all possible republics. 

I made the circuit of its territory in less than two hours; I will give 
a resumé of its history in about as many pages. But, first of all, I must 
tell you how I made its acquaintance. 

In the spring of last year I was on an excursion through the charm- 
ing Campagna of Rome, and the small cities of the Papal States, where 
historical monuments and memories rise up before you at every step you 
take. JI had been to see at Ravenna the Basilica of St. Vitalis, whose 
Gothic architecture served as a model for the Cathedral of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. I had bowed low before the tomb of Dante, and that of 
Theodoric the Great. I had left the city, and was making my onward 
way, absorbed in archeological and political meditations, when I chanced 
to raise my head, and saw before me, at a short distance, a mountain, on 
whose summit clustered a group of houses. I was looking about in 
search of some shepherd of whom to inquire the name of the place, 
when I observed, advancing towards me by a cross road, a man of 
thirty or thirty-five years old, with manly, handsome features, and 
whose picturesque costume partook at once of the town and the country. 
I determined to accost him; and, as one must be polite at all events 
when one is asking a favour, I addressed him as “ Signor.” 

‘«‘ Not Signor,” he interrupted, ‘‘ but Capitano.”’ 

‘< Capitano /” thought I, ‘of what? of brigands ?”’ 

This might very well have been the case, for that sort of gentry are 
by no means rare in the Roman States. We were in a retired and 
solitary spot, not a living soul besides ourselves was to be seen, and the 
captain carried a very fine gun on his arm. ‘The position was not alto- 
gether free from embarrassment on my part; but, putting a good face 
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on the matter, I pointed out to him the object which had attracted my 
curiosity, and asked what town that was ? 

He replied gravely, 

“It is not a town, ’tis a republic.” 

“A republic!” cried I; ‘a republic in Italy, in the states of the 
Holy Father !” 

“Yes, Signor Francese,” he replied; ‘that which you see before you 
is the last relic of ancient Republican Rome! That is the republic of 
San Marino, and I have the honour to be one of its magistrates, one of 
its two captains or gonfaloniers.” 

I made him a respectful bow; Fra Diavolo had turned into a consul. 

** My name,” he continued, “ figures, though indeed in very small 
letters, in your Almanach Royal, in connexion with my little republic, a 
republic which is now thirteen centuries old, and which is, in my eyes, 
the happiest and most independent state in the world. You may, if it 
so please you, judge of the place for yourself. I shall have much plea- 
sure in introducing you.” 

«« Why, faith, Signor Capitano,” said I, “a republic, thirteen cen- 
turies old, is so rare a thing in these times of ours, and especially in the 
states of the church, so near Austrian Lombardy, that I should not be 
sorry to make acquaintance with yours. Such a phenomenon is well 
worth seeing.” 

‘“« Yes, ’tis a curious anomaly enough; but, as we are not dangerous, 
they let us remain as a standing curiosity. Come, then; and on our 
way I'll give you our modest annals. It won’t take long.” 

And the consul proceeded thus :— 

“ Rome was founded by a brigand, who was afterwards made a demi- 
god; San Marino by an honest fellow of a mason, who became a 
saint. San Marino, who lived in the ninth century, after a time gave 
up his business, and retired to a hermitage on Monte Titano, where he 
soon acquired such a reputation for sanctity, that a nobleman in the 
neighbourhood made him a present in perpetuity of the upper part of the 
mountain. Numerous admirers came one after another to settle there, 
and, by degrees, around the hermitage rose a small town, the piety of 
whose founder obtained for it almost entire independence, under the 
protection, occasionally, indeed, somewhat capricious and tyrannical, of 
the successive possessors and usurpers of the famous Exarchate of 
Ravenna. 

“ From the summit of their rock the companions of this minor 
Romulus and their successors looked quietly down upon the revolutions 
which on either side upset by turns the great empires of the Romans 
and of the Lombards, of Charlemagne and of Napoleon. Like the 
eagle hovering above the storm, they saw pass by them the successive 
conquerors of old Italy. The destroyers and the regenerators alike 
gave no heed to them; they were altogether unnoticed upon their 
mountain top. It is true they had the wit to follow the advice of their 
venerable founder, who on his deathbed left for their sole state maxim :— 

To BE HAPPY, YOU MUST REMAIN AT HOME, 
It is this golden rule which, above all other things, has been our safe- 
guard from age to age, which has preserved our happiness and our 
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independence. How is it that almost all the other republics that the 
world has known have been successively destroyed by one another? 
Simply because they insisted upon going from home to annoy their 
neighbours, and by-and-by the neighbours retaliated, and left them no 
home at all for themselves !”’ 

‘‘ Alas!” said I, “‘we know something of these things. If our great 
Emperor had but had the wit of your mason, the French Republic would 
be at this moment a worthy sister of the republic of San Marino.” 

‘“« Ay,” rejoined the Marinese consul, with a smile of pride and satis- 
faction ; ‘‘ and we should have employed for your government the same 
formula as we use for that of Venice: Alla nostra carissima sorella, la 
serenissima republica di Venezia.” 

‘‘ And assuredly, Signor Capitano, the French people would not have 
been less affable than the bridegroom of the Adriatic; they also would” 
nie recognised and adopted their carissima sorella, the republic of San 

arino.”’ 

‘‘ Who one of these days may find himself an orphan. What. think 
you, Signor Francese ?”’ 

“Signor Capitano,” replied I, looking round me, “I have been 
recommended never to talk politics in the states of the church, or within 
the Austrian frontier. I have a horrible dread of carcere dure.” 

‘“« Right ! we Marinese act upon the same wise principle. To resume 
my history. In the twelfth century, after the publication of the Treaty 
of Constance, the little independent town, which at this time had consi- 
derably increased in size, constituted itself a republic, after the example 
of a great many other Italian towns, upon the basis of a simple, a 
primitive constitution, of which our mason had left us an outline to 
meet the contingency. In 1460,—a remarkable date in our annals,— 
the tyrant Sigismond Malatesta declared war against Count Urban, one 
of the vassals of Pope Pius II., and repulsed the Pontifical troops who 
had hastened to combat the oppressor. At the very moment when 
the soldiers of the Pope were flying in all directions, a small but hardy 
and disciplined band was seen descending from this mountain, who, 
dashing up, rallied the fugitives, and, putting themselves at their head, 
very speedily cut in pieces the army of Malatesta. These unexpected 
auxiliaries, who seemed to descend from heaven, were the citizen 
soldiers of our republic, who that day saved the states.of the church and 
Pontifical Rome. , 

‘“‘ His Holiness, full of gratitude, by way of recompensing our ancestors 
for their generous and timely devotion, ceded to them in full property 
the small castles of Senavalle, Fuelano, Mongiardino, and Fiorentino, 
which stood lower down the mountain, and the village of Piggio, which 
lay in the plain. This was the most splendid epoch of our republic, 
but it was well-nigh the period also of its decay, the beginning of its 
ruin, When the Emperors of the West quitted Rome for Byzantium, 
they gave the signal for the invasion of the barbarians. When the 
republic of San Marino quitted its rock, and descended into the: valley, 
it was also preparing its lower empire, its invasion of the barbarians, 
of: foreigners and spoilers, Already ideas of ambition and conquest 
began to ferment in Marinese minds; masters of four little castles 
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and a village, our ancestors had expensive day dreams about conquering 
the duchy. at large; Rome perhaps; nay, why not all Italy! They 
were, in short, in a very fair way of incurring the merited fate of their 
neighbours; it was well-nigh all over with the republic of San Marino, 
when, as Providence would have it, the Nestor of the place, our 
Calebas, or, in other words, our clergyman, said one day to the 
republic, when it was assembled at church, ‘ My children, the nearer . 
you get to earth, the further you are from heaven. Please to remember 
the Cesars and our mason. The Czsars were undone, because they 
aimed at the empire of the world. The mason has hitherto kept you 
in peace and happiness and independence by his salutary maxim :— 
IF YOU WOULD BE HAPPY, REMAIN AT HOME. 

Are you tired of peace and happiness and independence; or will you 
return to your maxim?’ ‘ We will, we will!’ cried the assembly, with 
one voice, full of emotion; ‘let us remain at home, let us remain on our 
mountain top, let us remain free and happy.’ And forthwith, quitting 
the castles and the village, the republic of San Marino clambered up to 
its rock once more, where it has taken good care to remain ever since, 
free as the air it breathes, happy as the birds that fly around it, under 
the mild and paternal protection of the Holy See. 

‘“‘ Well, signor, our little nest of republicans lived thus respected, or 
rather forgotten, amid the revolutions which were upsetting all the rest 
of Italy. At one period alone was our repose disturbed, nay, our 
existence in imminent danger ; but the Marinese and their brave captains 
resisted the enemy, as the Romans resisted the terrible Hannibal. And 
who do you imagine was our Hannibal? One of the greatest politicians 
of modern times, no less a personage than the Cardinal Alberoni in 
person.” 

‘‘ What!” I interrupted, ‘‘ he who, from a bell-ringer and a cook, rose 
to be the arbiter of Europe ?”’ 

‘“‘ And who was very near confiscating La Belle France for the benefit 
of the Spanish monarchy. However, at this time the bell-ringer, who 
made himself cardinal, had become something little better than a parish 
priest, for he was in involuntary retirement, with the dignified charge of 
pontifical legate at Ravenna, and at full leisure to meditate upon the 
instability of all mundane things. But you may imagine that a prince 
of the church, so warlike, a mitred conqueror, who had been at the 
point of turning a dozen kingdoms topsy-turvy, could not rest quiet in 
such a miserable little cage. 

‘« Now, one fine morning, it happened that he caught sight of our little 
snuggery at the mountain’s top; and forthwith the invader, par ezcel- 
lence, determined to lay hands upon us, as a cadeau for the Sovereign 
Pontiff. : 

“« And what could the acquisition of an imperceptible republic be to 
the masterly diplomatist, who had held in his hand the destinies of al} 
Europe? A pure bagatelle. All that was wanting was something in 
the way of a pretext, and this presented itself just in the nick of time. 

- “The Government of San Marino, which never gave refuge to male- 
factors, had arrested within its territory several men accused of a number 
of robberies at Loretto. Under.the pretence of claiming cognizance’ of 
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the matter, in the name of the Pope, Alberoni sent some officers of 
police to demand the prisoners. The Marinese answered, that they 
would deliver them up as soon as certain preliminary legal forms had 
been gone through. The Cardinal, who expected this reply, imme- 
diately wrote word to Rome, that San Marino had become a second 
Geneva, in the bosom of Italy, thanks to certain innovators there; but 
that he had reason to know that all the principal men in the republic 
were anxious to become Roman subjects. This tickled the fancy of the 


Papal prime minister, Cardinal Finao, who forthwith instructed Alberoni 


to ‘approach the frontiers’ of this new Geneva, and ascertain the exact 
condition of matters. 

‘The Legate of Ravenna took a much more decided step. By way of 
settling this little affair off-hand, he marched with some soldiers up our 
mountain, and, entering the capital as a conqueror, summoned the repub- 
lic of San Marino to take in his presence the oath of fealty to the Holy 
See. A few of the more timid presented themselves, and were about to 
obey the requisition, when Captain Giangi rushed to the spot, and, 
regarding the Cardinal with a fierce air, exclaimed, ‘On the first of 
October I took an oath of fealty to my lawful prince, the republic 
of San Marino; I now confirm and renew that oath.’ Joseph Onofrio, 
the second captain, lustily seconded him; and, when Alberoni ordered 
these brave gonfaloniers to be arrested, the whole republic rose and 
threatened to rush to arms in defence of their magistrates ; so the Car- 
dinal let them alone, and merely declared the republic at an end. 

‘* Happily the Pope had heard of his prime minister’s blunder, and had 
immediately despatched an envoy, the Cardinal Enriguez, who altogether 
repudiated, in his master’s name, the saying and doings of Cardinals 
Finao and Alberoni, and solemnly renewed his Holiness’s recognization 
of our ancient republic. “T'was bad enough to have been outtricked ‘by 
the Abbé Dubois, but to be thwarted by Captain Giangi and Captain 
Onofrio! *twas an intolerable reflection for the man who had well-nigh 
upset all Europe; the vexation hastened poor Alberoni’s end, and we 
went on as quietly and comfortably as before. 

«‘ Some sixty years after that, we had to do with another conqueror of 
your acquaintance, a still more formidable one, General Buonaparte. In 
his progress through Italy he stopped for a day at Ravenna. A depu- 
tation waited upon him. | 

“« «Who are you, gentlemen ?’ said he. 

«« « General, we are the representatives of the Republic of San Marino.’ 

«« « How! a republic here ?’ 

‘«« Yes, general; the eldest sister of the French Republic, by more 
than twelve centuries !’ 

“The great man put various inquiries to our deputation as to their 
government, their institutions, their history, and they told him much the 
same that I have just told you. . 

««* And so for thirteen centuries you have been perched up on your 
mountain top, have you ?’ 

«« «Yes, general; and we hope to rémain there for a great many cen- 
turies more, if it please God and the Conqueror of Italy.’ 

_. * ©Assuredly, gentlemen,’ was the gracious reply ; ‘I shall have much 
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pleasure in according you my protection, -and increasing your power into 
the bargain. Come; how say you; should you like to have the ancient 
Duchy of Urbine ?’ 

“« «General,’ replied the chief of the deputation, ‘we have an old 

maxim left us by our founder :— : 

To BE HAPPY, YOU MUST REMAIN AT HOME. 
That maxim has been the safeguard of our liberty and happiness, and to 
that maxim we desire to adhere. Accept, however, our best thanks for 
your generous offer.’ 

“‘ The general smiled in an odd sort of way, and reflected. ‘ Perhaps,’ 
said he, at last, ‘ the old fellow you speak of was in the right of it. 
But he was a mason, you say; I am a soldier; every man to his calling. 
Remain on your mountain, gentlemen; I shall not interfere with you. 
You appear to be very good sort of people. Rely upon me as your 
protector.’ 

«« «Be more,’ cried all the deputies together, in a fit of enthusiasm ; 
‘ be our fellow-citizen ; suffer us to inscribe your illustrious name in our 
golden book, among the Patricians of San Marino.’ 

*« « With all my heart,’ replied Napoleon; ‘ and your new fellow- 
citizen will defend your independence against whomsoever may assail it.’ 

** And he kept his word. While all the rest of Europe was agitated 
to the foundation, as though by an earthquake, our republic remained free 
and tranquil. More than once he renewed his offer of extending our 
territories, but we stuck to the mason’s maxim. Ah! if he himself had 
had the wit to adopt it, or even if, after the disaster of Waterloo, he had 
called to mind that he was still a citizen of San Marino, a patrician 
inscribed on her golden book, he would have found an asylum there.” 

“ You jest,” cried I; ‘“ had he come here he would have turned 
your little republic, as he had already turned all the rest of Europe, 
topsy-turvy. The great agitator was not a man to practise for one 
single month the ethics of San Marino.” 

“You are right,” replied my new acquaintance; ‘‘ the eagle would 
not have remained in his eyrie. The patrician would have made him- 
self king, and God knows what we should have become.” 

“* You would have become the masters of the world ; or the slaves of 
Austria.” 

«« Ah, yes; we have done much better by remaining in our nest. But 
here we are.” 

The summit of the mountain was, indeed, attained, and I entered my 
friend’s capital. We were received by a detachment of five carabiniers ; 
guardians of the liberties of their country. 

“You see before you,” said my conductor, ‘‘a portion of our 
standing army. Its entire strength is sixty men, quite enough to main- 
tain the peace, external and internal, for we have no émeutes, as you call 
them, among ourselves, and we do not meddle with other people. 
Besides, for that matter, every citizen is a soldier at need. You 
see,” he continued, as, passing up the High-street, we entered the 
square, ‘‘ our capital is not so brilliant a one as yours, by a great deal; 
but we are peaceful, free, and happy; we are exempt from political 
change or parliamentary squabbling. Our constitution is just the same 
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as it was centuries ago; ahd our public burdens are just ten francs 
a-head, producing a superb budget of 70,000 francs, which pays the 
army and all other charges of government, without our having to borrow 
a farthing from anybody. Well, Signor Francese, what think you of 


our republic ?” 


«Think! why, I think that if it did not exist it ought to be invented. 
Adieu, Signor Console; in my walks about my own capital I shall often 


exclaim, ‘O, Sancte Marino, ora pro nobis !’ ” 


SONG. 





Still, still thou hauntest me 
Sweet breathéd melody, 
Which erst my lady warbled soft and low ; 
When thro’ the lattice bright 
The slant sun poured his light, 
Bathing the oriel in his rosy flow— 
Deepening her cheek’s rich flush, gilding her hair, 
As clothed in light she sat, like habitant of fair. 


That pleasant strain is o’er— 
That slant sun shines no more— 
Or beauteous lady to her soft lute singing: 
That vision rare hath fled, 
And hopes that nourishéd 
My trusting heart, as swift their flight are winging,— 
And like some wrecked adventurer I stand, 
Whose argosy hath sunk upon some fatal strand. 


Careless I saw the ray 
Vanish quite away— 
Unmourning listened to the lute’s last chord ; 
Yet never dreamed that she,— 
My priceless argosy, 
Wherein the riches of my heart were stored,— 
Could change like them, and that her smile would flee, 
Like as the fading ray—the bygone melody. 
H. L. 


























THE PHANTOM OF PETER SCHLEMIHL. 


TuovucH many years have elapsed since I first perused the admirable 
narrative in which Chamisso makes us acquainted with the fate of Peter 
Schlemihl, I have not forgotten the feeling of awe that took possession 
of me on reading his marvellous adventures. A circumstance that 
lately occurred brought it in its most vivid colours before me. I relate 
it, in the hope of interestmg, not only those to whom the story of 
Schlemihl is familiar, but also others, who, being as yet in ignorance of 
his history, may be induced to make themselves acquainted with it. To 
render myself intelligible to this latter class, it will, however, be necessary 
to give a slight sketch of his story. 

Peter Schlemihl barters his shadow for riches, and a life of misery is 
the consequence of the unholy bargain. 

‘“‘ His shadow !”’ cries every one, astonished. 

So it was; and a little reflection will show the value of this neglected 
follower, and the evil that would attend his loss, 

The shadow, like original sin, was born with man, and has in like 
manner been his inheritance for thousands of years. All the ills incident 
to mortals leave him unharmed. No sword has ever reached him; no 
flame burnt him. Neither hunger, pestilence, nor poverty can anni- 
hilate him. Unrefined by education, he is equally bound to the barba- 
rian and the civilised man ; to the fool and the wise ; the negro and the 
white. With all has he struggled on, through difficulty and danger, a 
true and faithful companion. Learn, then, to honour thy shadow! 

For those who do not feel convinced of his worth, I will quote the 
words of Schlemihl himself. 

‘“‘T looked around, but as far as the eye could reach nothing was to 
be seen save the wide extending monotonous plain. No bush, no tree, 
not a stone on which to lay my weary head; no sound broke the death- 
like stillness; nothing was stirring; no lowering cloud to remind me of 
my distant enemies, nor fluttering bird to recall my forsaken friends. [| 
felt that I had no longer any connexion with my fellow-creatures; that 
I was alone—deserted——lost. The sun was setting as I rose, when, lo! 
a second figure rose before me, an old friend—a faithful companion—my 
shadow. ‘The same that had formerly glided with me over verdant 
meadows and through flowery vales; that had been reflected in the 
moonlight on the marble pillars of palaces, and stretched: itself at my 
feet as, by the light of some expiring taper, I waited at the given ren- 
dezvous. In joy and in sorrow, in prosperity and misfortune, it had 
ever clung to me. I eagerly stretched out my hands; the shadow 
followed my example. I raised them towards heaven, and it imitated 
my movements. I threw myself on my knees, and with me knelt my 
shadow. I was comforted; and when to others not a shade of hope 
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would have appeared, I drew immediate consolation from my shadow, 
for it had forsaken all, smiling landscapes, stately halls, and luxurious 
palaces, to follow me, and now lay quiet and contented by my side on 
the hard sand of the desert.” 

We will suppose that by some chance a man should lose his shadow. 
Would it be possible to repair the loss of this second self? Never! 
A leg may be carved, a finger turned, but who can create an artificial 
shadow ? 

In an unguarded moment Peter Schlemihl parted with his; but had 
he known the friend he was resigning, he would as soon have signed 
away his soul. No sooner did his fellow-creatures perceive the loss, 
than they averted their faces from him, and none would hold communion 
with the shadowless being. It was then that, after the most desperate 
expedients to repair this loss, Satan, observing his despair at the failure 
of his efforts, cunningly offered to return the dearly-prized shadow in 
exchange for his soul. Happily he had strength to resist this tempta- 
tion; and retiring from the world, he dedicated himself to the study of 
nature, assisted by the wonderful seven-league boots, which were pro- 
bably bestowed on him by some mighty power that approved and pro- 
tected him. But to my tale. 

My luggage had preceded me to the diligence; and as I hurried into 
the coach-yard, I could hear the conductor calling over the numbers of 
his passengers. 

“ Number eight !” 

‘Here, here!” exclaimed I. 

‘‘ Cabriolet, left-hand corner,” said he. 

‘* How delightful!” thought I, ‘‘ the very place I should have selected; 
for besides being insured against more than two unpleasant companions, 
I shall be able to see the country.” The conductor opened the door, 
and I got in. Good heavens! the whole coupé was crammed with band- 
boxes, from the largest to the smallest sizes, round, square, oblong, blue, 
black, and white, a perfect chaos of pasteboard. But my attention was 
not long fixed upon the boxes, for in the opposite corner, nearly buried 
under them, sat a female, whose pretty face soon attracted my admira- 
tion. A delicately-formed Grecian nose, a complexion of dazzling fair- 
ness, added to large blue eyes, with long silky lashes, formed a picture 
that reconciled me in a moment to the obnoxious band-boxes. It was 
completed by two long braids of dark brown hair that fell from under 
the snowy cap, and contrasted delightfully with the brilliancy of her 
complexion. “I wonder what sheis?” thought I. ‘Either a lady’s maid 
or a milliner,” I answered to my Own question. Arranging my features 
into their most insinuating expression, sinking my voice into its softest 
tone, and pulling up my shirt-collar, I said— 

‘« Shall I have the pleasure of your company as far as F —?” 

‘«« Yes,” she replied, “I am going to F , where I hope to arrive 
this evening, as I have much to do there.” 

“Indeed!” I said, glancing at the heap of packages, ‘‘ the business is 
urgent, no doubt 

“Oh yes,” she returned, “Tam taking the last fashions to the 
Countess of C 
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I was about to reply, but the postilion was already mounted and 
blowing his horn; and everybody knows that when a German postilion 
blows his horn, his hearers bless themselves, and wait in silence till he 
has finished. The conductor sprang to his seat, the horses moved on; 
when, just as I was congratulating myself on being alone with the pretty 
milliner, the door was suddenly opened, and there appeared—Good 
Heavens! Could it be aman? Did ever mortal see limbs of such out- 
rageous longitude? While I gazed at him with doubt and astonish- 
ment, he, not even giving himself the trouble to wait till the steps were 
let down, made but one stride from the pavement to the middle place in 
the cabriolet ; and while one long spindle-shank still rested on the ground, 
his old white hat actually touched the window at the opposite corner. The 
question where he was to find room in a coupé, already half-filled with 
band-boxes, seemed for the first time to occur to him ;. but he did not 
suffer it to embarrass him long, for, stretching out his arm, he quietly 
began to stow them away in the pockets and under the seat. He then 
packed the rest neatly together, and gradually drawing his lengthy limbs 
into the coach, took his place between me andthe miller. How he got 
there, Heaven only knows! but, without causing the least inconvenience 
to either of us, there he sat, doubled together like a bat with folded 
wings. 

A general silence followed his entrance; the conversation had been 
interrupted, and no one seemed disposed to commence a fresh one. I 
threw several side glances at the new comer. He was an elderly man, 
on whose sallow face time had ploughed many a furrow. His long 
aquiline nose almost concealed two small eyes so deeply sunk in his 
head, that it was impossible to judge of their colour, while the wrinkles 
that surrounded the corners of his large, ill-shaped mouth, gave a dis- 
agreeable expression to his countenance, that was by no means dimi- 
nished by a long chin covered with a scanty red beard. A shabby hat, 
only partially concealed a head of bushy hair of the same unpleasing 
hue. His dress consisted of a dark grey coat, the cuffs of which did not 
reach to within six inches of his wrists. Trousers of the same material, 
and as short as the coat-sleeves, completed the costume of this strange 
figure. A small steel chain induced me to suppose he possessed a 
watch, the only visible luggage he had brought with him. 

The reader will easily imagine that this was an apparition little calcu- 
lated to create a favourable impression on a young and handsome 
woman, and yet, seated between me and the fair occupant of the other 
corner, I might as well have had the Chinese wall in his place. Had he 
been one of the handsomest men living I could not have felt a more 
thorough detestation of him than I did. There was a something, too, in 
his appearance not entirely strange to me; and although I could not 
recollect that I had ever seen his face before, its expression seemed 
familiar. This circumstance perplexed and annoyed me. At length the 
stranger looked hard at me, and seemed desirous of breaking the long 
silence ; but, meeting with no encouragement on my part, he turned to 
the milliner, and asked, in a drawling voice, from whence she came? 

« From R »’ was the answer. 





- No offence, I hope,” continued the stranger. ‘‘ Are you going to 
F E 
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- “ Tam,” she replied. 

«< On business, I suppose?” was the next question. 

‘“* Yes. And where do you come from ?” she continued, with a view 
as it seemed of avoiding further questioning. 

‘“* Where do I come from ?”’ he replied, with a chuckling laugh. “ I 
have just left Hamburg. Have you ever been at Hamburg? Fine city,” 
he went on, “ large city—rich city. I made a good thing of it at 
Hamburg,” rubbing his hands together, as if recalling some pleasant 
recollections. 

‘From Hamburg!’ I repeated to myself. ‘‘ Why, it was in Ham- 
burg that ’* I wonder what sort of business he had in Ham- 
burg ? 

At this moment the postilion began to curse and swear, as postilions 
alone know how. His rage was certainly excusable, for the lash of his 
whip having entangled itself im the harness, he had, after ten minutes 
spent in trying to disengage it, at length lost his patience, and given a 
sudden jerk that had broken the whipcord. He could no longer crack 
his whip, and, after a fruitless search in his pockets for a new lash, he 
turned as a last resource to the coupé, and asked if any one could give 
him a piece of string. Before I had time to recollect whether I could 
assist him, my long neighbour had unbuttoned the three top buttons of 
his coat, and, taking a small roll of whipcord from his breast pocket, 
offered it to the postilion. The latter seemed to receive it as a matter 
of course, and, cutting it into two equal parts, he put the one by for 
some future emergency, and having mended his whip with the other, 
commenced cracking it with redoubled energy. 

We were now commencing the descent of a steep hill, and the con- 
ductor sprang from his box in order to put the drag on, when his foot 
slipped and he fell with some violence on a heap of stones at the road- 
side. Shocked at the accident, I jumped out of the coach to offer my 
assistance. Fortunately, he had received no other injury than a slight 
cut on the face, from which the blood flowed pretty freely. 

“« Has anybody a piece of sticking-plaster ?”’ said he. 

No sooner was the question asked, than the stranger again opened 
his shabby coat, and drawing forth a large black leather pocket-book, 
took a sheet of .court-plaster from it, and offered it to the wounded man. 
He tore off a piece, applied it to the cut, and thrusting the remainder 
into his pocket, quickly mounted his seat, and at the word ‘‘ Forwards!” 
the coach rolled on. 

“ You have torn your cloak,” said the milliner, as I regained my 
place. On examination I found she was right. There was a large rent 
in the blue lining. 

‘Tf I had a needle and thread, I would soon mend it,” she continued. 

Scarcely had she finished speaking before our companion once more 
opened his coat, drew forth the pocket-book, and, taking out a small 
packet of needles and some blue silk, offered them to her. 

We now stopped to change horses, and my pretty companion had only 
just time to finish her task before we were once more in motion. 

‘«« How tiresome not to have scissors,” said she. 


That the scissors immediately made their appearance out of the same 
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coat, the same pocket, and the same pocket-book, now caused me no 
astonishment. I thanked the pretty sempstress, assuring her that I 
should look on the darn in my cloak as a souvenir. She blushed, and to 
hide her confusion, commenced praising the needles. My neighbour 
assured her that they were English, and requested her to accept them, 
which she did without further remark. 

‘«« The incarnate fiend!” thought I; “‘ he has everything at his com- 
mand, he serves everybody, and yet no one thanks him.” 

Each moment I became more uneasy at his presence. The air which. 
had been so cold as to force us to keep everything closely shut, now 
seemed thick and sultry. I opened the window, and wished for a storm, 
rain, wind, thunder, anything, in short, to change the atmosphere. 

«« T will smoke,” thought I. After asking the pretty milliner if she 
objected to the smell of tobacco, and receiving a negative answer, I 
began filling my pipe. Like most smokers I generally carry a flint and 
steel with me, but on the present occasion I had lost or mislaid the 
former. While I was vainly seeking it, my mysterious neighbour 
handed me a piece of ready-lighted tinder, which he took out of a 
small box drawn from his fathomless pocket. I hesitated to accept it ; 
but he quietly placed it in my pipe, and I began smoking without even 
thinking of thanking him for the civility. 

Suddenly the small window which communicates with the interior of 
the coach was opened, and a voice asked if anybody had a smelling- 
. bottle, as a lady was taken faint. What could be expected but that our 
friend should plunge his hand into his pocket and draw forth a large 
bottle of salts, which disappeared like magic through the opening. The 
irritation of my nerves became so intolerable at these proceedings, that 
to divert my attention I attempted conversation. 

‘‘ Do you know,” I said, addressing myself to the milliner “ that we 
shall have the agprtannty of seeing a magnificent exhibition of pic- 
tures at F 

* Would you ike to look over the catalogue?” interrupted the Grey- 
coat, at the same time placing one in my hand. [I had in vain endea- 
voured to procure one at the town of R . 

“‘ Nothing is impossible to him, that is certain, ” thought I. , 

‘Will you be able to find your way in the bustle of a large com- 
mercial town?” I continued to the milliner. 

wi believe it will be difficult,” she returned, ‘‘ as it is my first visit 
to F 

tip that case you should get a plan of the town,” I remarked. 

‘** It gives me great pleasure to be able to offer you one,” said the 
stranger, with his peculiar laugh, while he presented her with the map in 
question. 

“Oh! here is the theatre,” she exclaimed, as her eye ran over it; 
‘* I wonder what is to performed to-night ?” 

“‘ That you may easily see,” said the unknown, handing her a play- 
bill, that appeared still wet from the printing-press. 

. The face of the young milliner lighted up with pleasure ; but as for me, 
my very flesh crept, and I resolved to remain silent, lest some inadver- 


tently expressed wish should give this limb of Satan an opportunity of - 
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laying me under some new obligation. I had already seen enough to 
make me certain he was no mortal. Whipcord, court-plaster, needles, 
silk, tinder, smelling-bottles, catalogue, map, and playbill, all had come 
out of his pocket, and that, before the wish to see them had been well 
uttered. I felt certain that if a wheel had broken, a horse fallen, or an 
extra chaise been required, he would, with the greatest facility, have 
provided for the want out of the same pocket. There was no longer 
any possibilty of doubt—it was the Evil One—Satan himself lurking 
within the uncouth form of the traveller. 

I was interrupted in my reverie by the diligence suddenly stopping. 
I jumped out, and making an inward vow that nothing should induce 
me to take my place again next this dangerous being, I called the con- 
ductor aside. 

“‘ Who is the tall gentleman that was in the coupé with me?” 

‘“* Can’t say; he came too late to be entered on my way-bill.” 

‘« But is there no name on his luggage ?” 

“ Luggage!’’ repeated the conductor; ‘‘ he has got it all on his 
back. He has no extra weight to pay for like you.” 

Everything seemed to confirm my suspicions. He could not be a 
merchant, and come from Hamburg without luggage. I sat down ona 
small bench before the post-house. The sun was already sinking and 
shot its rays horizontally from under a cloud, shedding a soothing 
warmth over me, and throwing my shadow in dark outline on the newly 
whitewashed wall behind me. 

As I remained resting my chin on my stick, lost in thought, I was 
roused by a well-known voice. I looked up and saw the owner of the 
grey coat approaching. Much as I wished to avoid him I found it 
impossible to move away. I felt nailed to the spot where I sat, like a 
bird under the fascinating gaze of the rattlesnake. Advancing to within 
four paces of me, the stranger raised his hat, and mumbled some sort 
of salutation. Summoning all my energies for a last effort, 

“What is it you want with me?” I asked, in, I believe, a somewhat 
unsteady voice. 

“1 beg pardon for interrupting you,” he replied, with a low bow, 
‘but if you would only allow me Re 

<< Allow what, in the devil’s name ?” 

The stranger advanced another step, pointed to the wall, and muttered 
half aloud, ‘‘ What a very beautiful shadow!” 

I shrank back upon my seat. My blood froze, and I remained for a 
moment incapable of speech, but motioning him away with my hand. 
There was now no longer any doubt that he was the same evil being 
who had cheated poor Schlemihl of his shadow in Hamburg. And 
should I continue to travel with him ?—Never! I would die first! 

I wiped the sweat from my forehead, and entering a coach-office, 
placed a thaler in the hand of the conductor, with a request that he 





‘would remove my dreaded companion to the interior. He smiled as he 


cast a sly glance at the pretty milliner. God knows, he attributed my 
conduct to any but the right cause. My object was, however, gained, 
and L once more took my place, with lightened heart, in the coupé, 
where I passed the rest of my journey in agreeable conversation with my 
fair neighbour. 
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~ Having imprudently named the hotel where I intended stopping, and 
feeling no wish to be followed by the owner of the grey coat, I deter- 
mined on changing my plan; and although the house I now made choice 
of was at some distance from the coach-office, I preferred any incon- 
venience to the risk of again meeting him. Accordingly, after waiting 
some time for my luggage, I proceeded to the hotel. The rain descended 
in torrents; I had heated myself in walking, and was drenched to the 
skin ; this, added probably to the excitement I had undergone in the 
day, made me feel restless and feverish, and I retired early to bed. 
Heavens, what a night! Shall I ever forget it? There I lay, tossing 
and tumbling from side to side, vainly endeavouring to sleep; and when 
at length I closed my eyes, the most fearful images presented them- 
selves to my heated imagination. 

At one moment I was followed by Peter Schlemihl in propria persona ; 
at another the grey-coated stranger, with his chuckling laugh, was per- 
suading me to sell my shadow to him. Then came shadows without 
owners, followed by the shadowless beings themselves, and amongst 
them my own figure. Then, again, as I walked, it seemed that my 
shadow was restored, while the dreaded stranger following appeared as 
if watching an opportunity to pilfer it from me. 

On awaking in the morning I found myself so indisposed as to be 
compelled to send for a physician, who wrote a prescription and ordered 
me to keep my bed. This I did for two days, but, on the third, finding 
myself considerably better, I rose and dressed myself. The first person 
I met on entering the public room of the inn was the waiter, who 
informed me that during my illness a gentleman had frequently inquired 
after me, and had been anxious to seeme; which, however, had not been 
_ allowed, in consequence of the physician’s orders that I should be kept 

perfectly quiet and undisturbed. 

‘* Did he leave his name?” I asked. 

“ He did not, sir, but will call again to-morrow ; he is a very tall, thin 
gentleman, and wears a grey coat.” 

It was clear! Satan was following me, determined not to lose his prey. 

The coach started at seven o’clock every evening—how fortunate! I 
secured a place, sent my luggage to the office, and waited in trembling 
till the hour should come that would see me safely out of the town of 
F . As the time approached I became uneasy. I locked the door, 
and every footstep made my heart beat with redoubled violence. Could 
I escape him! Ha! a quarter to seven. Thank God! I flew to the 
office, scarcely daring to look round for fear of seeing the accursed Grey- 
coat ; nor till we were fairly outside the town, and the horses proceeding 
at a brisk pace, did I feel sufficiently secure to unmuffle my face, which 
I had concealed in the folds of my cloak. 

How greatly was I surprised, in glancing at the only person who, 
besides myself, occupied the coupé, to recognise the pretty features of 
the milliner. She seemed equally pleased at the meeting, as it gave her 
an opportunity of — over everything she had seen during the three 
days passed in F 

What a difference in our recollections of the same place. She had 
visited theatres, exhibitions, tea-gardens, everything, in fact, that could 
MARCH.—NO. III. VOL. I. Y 
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render her stay agreeable, while I had been in bed with a raging fever. 

The time passed quickly as she related, and I listened, to all she had 

heard and seen, till at length (there must be an end to ev ing, even 

to a pretty woman’s conversation) she had nothing more to tell. We 

had remained silent for some time, when, suddenly recollecting the grey- 

cin stranger, ‘‘ Have you ever seen our former travelling companion?” 
asked, 

‘Qh, yes!” replied she, ‘“‘he has been with me often; but we only 
concluded our business this morning.” 

“‘ What !”’ I exclaimed, as dreadfully shocked, I involuntarily looked 
round for the thoughtless shadow. But it was already dark, and I was 
forced to remain in painful uncertainty. 

“ Yes,” she continued; ‘he is very clever; he took my shadow in a 
minute,” 

“‘ Your shadow !” I exclaimed, almost beside myself; ‘‘ how horrible! 
and could you allow it'to be taken?” 

“‘ Why not ?” said she, seemingly much astonished. 

** And do you know, unhappy girl, who that grey-coated monster is?” 

“‘ To be sure I do,” replied the modiste, looking at me as though she 
entertained some doubts of my sanity. ‘ Ihave got his card; and at 
the same time fumbling in a coquetish little silk reticule, she held out to 
me a small piece of pasteboard, some three inches square. I hesitated a 
moment before taking it, and vague ideas of burnt fingers’ passed 
through my mind; but observing that my companion’s pretty digits 
were unsinged by the contact, I at length took the card. The follow- 
ing words were engraved upon it:— ~—. 

J. Zx1zzuz, from Hamburg, 
Takes profiles by the shadow. 


THE CAPTAIN’S COW. 
A Nautical Romance. 


‘s Water, water everywhere, 
But not a drop to. drink.’””—CoLERIDGE. 


Ir is a jolly Mariner 

As ever knew the billows’ stir, 

Or battled with the gale ; 

His fave is brown, his hair is black, 
And down his broad gigantic hack 
There hangs a platted tail. 
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In clusters, as he rolls along, 

His tarry mates around him throng, 
Who know his budget well ; 
Betwixt Canton and Trinidad 

No Sea-Romancer ever had 

Such wondrous tales to tell! 


Against the mast he leans aslope, 
And thence upon a coil of rope 
Slides down his pitchy <<‘ starn;” 
Heaves up a lusty hem or two, 
And then at once without ado 
Begins to spin his yarn: 


‘“‘ As from Jamaica we did come, 

Laden with sugar, fruit, and rum, 

It blew a heavy gale: 

A storm that scar’d the oldest men 

For three long days and nights, and then 
The wind began to fail. 


‘« Still less and less, till on the mast 
The sails began to flap at last, 

The breezes blew so soft ; 

Just only now and then a puff, 

Till soon there was not wind énough 
To stir the vane aloft. 


“No, not a cat’s paw anywhere : 
Hold up your finger in the air 

You couldn’t' feél a breath ; 

For why, iti yonder stori that burst, 
The wind that bléw sé hard at first 
Had blown itself to death: 


‘“ Neo Cloud aloft to throw a shade ; 
No distant breezy ripplé made 

The ocean dark below. 

No cheeriig sigh of any kind; 

The more we whistled for the wind 
The more it did not blow. 
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‘‘ The hands were idle, one and all ; 
No sail to reef against a squall ; 
No wheel, no steering now ! 
Nothing to do for man or mate, 
But chew their cuds and ruminate, 
Just like the Captain’s Cow. 


‘ Day after day, day after day, 
Becalm’d the Jolly Planter lay, 

As if she had been moor’d : 

The sea below, the sky a-top 

Fierce blazing down, and not a drop 
Of water left aboard ! 


“« Day after day, day after day, 
Becalm’d the Jolly Planter lay, 

As still as any log ; 

The parching seamen stood about, 
Each with his tongue a-lolling out, 
And panting like a dog— 
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‘“‘ A dog half mad with summer heat, 
And running up and down the street, 
By thirst quite overcome ; 
And not a drop in all the ship 

To moisten cracking tongue and lip, 
Except Jamaica rum ! 


ne 
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“« The very poultry in the coop 
Began to pine away and droop— 
The cock was first to go! 

And glad we were on all our parts, 
He used to damp our very hearts 
With such a ropy crow. 


‘« But worst it was, we did allow, 
To look upon the Captain’s Cow, 
That daily seem’d to shrink : 
Deprived of water, hard or soft, 

For, though we tried her oft and oft, 
The brine she wouldn’t drink; 
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‘** But only turn’d her bloodshot eye 
And muzzle up towards the sky, 
And gave a moan of pain, 

A sort of hollow moan and sad, 

As if some brutish thought she had 
To pray to heav’n for rain ; 


“« And sometimes with a steadfast stare 
Kept looking at the empty air, 

As if she saw, beyond, 

Some meadow in her native land, 
Where formerly she used to stand 
A-cooling in the pond. 


‘“« If I had only had a drink 

Of water then, I almost think 
She would have had the half; 
But as for John the Carpenter, 
He couldn’t more have pitied her 
If he had been her calf. 


** So soft of heart he was, and kind 
To any creature lame, or blind, 
Unfortunate, or dumb : 

Whereby he made a sort of vow, 
In sympathising with the Cow, 

To give her half his rum;— 


‘* An oath from which he never swerv’d, 
For surely. as the rum was serv’d 

He shared the cheering dram ; 

And kindly gave one half at least, 

Or more, to the complaining beast, 
Who took it like alamb. — 


“ At last with overclouding skies 
A breeze again began to rise, 

That stiffen’d to a gale: 

Steady, steady, and strong it blew ; 
And were not we a joyous crew, 
As on the Jolly Planter flew 
Beneath a press of sail ! 
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“ Swiftly the Jolly Planter flew, 
And were not we a joyous crew, 
At last to sight the land! 

A glee there was on every brow, 
That like a Christian soul the Cow 
Appear’d to understand. 


** And was not she, a mad-like thing, 
To land again and taste the spring, 
Instead of fiery glass : 

About the verdant meads to scour, 
And snuff the honey’d cowslip flower, 
And crop the juicy grass ! 


‘«‘ Whereby she grew as plump and hale 
As any beast that wears a tail, 

Her skin as sleek as silk ; 

And through all parts of England now 
Is grown a very famous Cow, 

By giving Rum-and-Milk !” 











THE ECHO. 


Tue writer of the following Letter, guesses so truly at the main cause 
of the delay in the publication of the present Number, that our best 
explanation to our Subscribers will be, to give the epistle entire, verba- 
tim et literatim,—as addressed to the Editor: 


«¢ Sir, 


*«« By your not cumming out on the Furst, I conclude you are lade up 
—being notorus for enjoyin bad helth. Pullmery, of course. Like my 
poor Robert—for I’ve had a littery branch in my own fammily—a peri- 
odical one like -yourself, only every Sunday, insted of once a munth ; 
and as such, well knew what it was to write long-winded articles with 
Weekly lungs. Poor fellow! As I often said, so much head work, and 
nothin but Head fork, will make a Cherubbim of you: and so it did.— 
Nothing but write—write—write, and read—read—read; and, as our 
Doctor says, it’s as bad to studdy till all is brown, as to drink till all is 
blew. Mix your cullers. And wery good advice it is—when it can be 
follerd, witch is not always the case: for if necessity has no Law, it has 
a good deal of Litterature, and Authers must rite what they must. 

‘* As poor Robert used tosay about seddontary habits, it’s very well, 
says he, to tell me about—like Mr. Wordsworth’s single man as grew 
dubble — sticking to my chair; but if there’s no sitting, says he, 
ther’ll be no hatching; and if I do brood too much at my desk it’s 
because there’s a brood expected from me once a week. Oh, its very 
well, says he, to cry Up, up with you; and go and fetch a walk, and 
take a look at the daisies, when you’ve sold your mind to Miffy Stofilis; 
and there’s a Divil waiting for your last proofs, as he did for Doctor 
Forster’s. I know it’s killin me, says he; but if I die of overwork it’s 
in the way of my vacation. Poor boy! I did all I could to nurridge 
him: Mock Turkey soop and strong slops, and Wormy Jelly and Island 
Moss; but he couldn’t eat. And no wunder; for mental laber, as the 
Doctor said, wares out the stummack as well as the Branes, and so he’d 
been spinning out his inside like a spider. And a spider he did look at 
last, sure enuff—one of that sort, with long spindle legs, and only a 
dot of a Boddy in the middle. | 
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« Another bad thing is settin up all nite as my Sun did, but it’s all 
agin Natur. Not but what sum must, and partickly the writers of 
Polliticks for the Papers; but they ruin the Constitushun. And, besides, 
even Poetry is apt to get prosy after twelve or one; and some late authors 
read very sleepy. But as poor Robert said, what is one to do when no 
day is long enuff for one’s work, nor no munth either. And to be 
sure, April, June, November, and September, are all short munths, but 
Febber-very/ However, one grate thing is, relaxing—if you can. As 
the Doctor used to say, what made Jack a dull boy—why being always 
in the workhouse and never at the playhouse. So get out of your gownd 
and slippers, says he, and put on your Best Things and unbend yourself 
like a Beau. If you’ve been at your poeticle flights, go and look at 
| the Tems Tunnel; and if you're tired of being Witty, go and spend a 
| hour with the Wax Wurk. The mind requires a Change as well as 
| | i the merchants. 

i “So take my advice, Sir—a mother’s advice—and relax a littel. I 
know what it is: You want brassing, a change of Hair, and more stum- 
i muck. And you ought to ware flannin, and take tonicks. Do you ever 
drink Basses Pail? It’s as good as cammomile Tea. But above all, 
there’s one thing I’d recummend to you: Steal Wine. It’s been a savin 
~ to sum invallids. 
“« Hoping you will excuse this libberty from a Stranger, but a well- 
meening one, 


Ne 


“Tam, Sir, 


‘¢ A SuBSCRIBBER,”’ 


*,* The Editor regrets that he cannot make use of the Contributions 
-of the following Contributors: which lie at the Office, 1, Adam- 
Street, Adelphi.—P. P. of Oxford. — Margery.— Mountebank.— 
«‘ Lays of the Lovely.’”” — Tom Pipes. — O. P. Q. — “‘ The Song 
of the Stocking.” — P. R. O. — Nobody. — “ The Pleasurs of 
Simperthy.” — H. H. — Lictor. Many other Papers await 
a first reading; and a few perhaps, a last one. 


